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WHOEVER would write about a modern pope labours un- 
der serious handicaps. The public utterances of the popes 
are veiled by a conventional language that most effectually 
muffles their personality. In the action of the Roman See 
upon the universal Church during the time they are its 
bishop, it is not by any means easy to disentangle the part 
of the pope and the part of the high official whose trained 
mind is the papal instrument. Convention, again, seals 
the mouths of those who could speak about the personal 
reactions of the pope whether to the personalities who cross 
his path or to the crises of his reign. And once the pope 
isdead interest shifts rapidly to his successor. In the reign 
of that successor, in the press of business and of actuality 
that absorbs the high officials of the Curia from the 
moment of the new pope’s election, there is little leisure 
left for the composition of memoirs by those who really 
knew the pope who has died. The portrait of a pope has 
thus to be built up from scanty materials indeed, and the 
most promising of these, from the biographical artist’s 
point of view, are only too often sadly lacking in authen- 
ticity. If Pius XI had been a letter writer as industrious 
a Queen Victoria, if he had kept a diary, and if there 
were any chance of these documents seeing the light, then 
We might, some one might, at some future day, be in a 
position really to analyse his personality in the best French 
manner, and set his greatness before the world with the 
kill of a Gainsborough or a Goya. As it is... 

The almost universal voice of the press has already made 
up its mind to the dead pope’s essential greatness. With 
a warm friendliness that is something new it has rallied 
to honour the memory of the champion of human liberty 
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and of the rights of conscience. In a crude simplicity, 
seventeen years ago, it cheered the advent of the alpinist 
pope, and it is in part this same instinctive admiration 
for the ‘ bonny fecht,’ refined by the discipline which the 
successive crises of those seventeen years have forced on 
even the least serious among us, that is at the basis of the 
general sympathetic admiration amid which, after heroic 
struggles with disabling old age, Pius XI has rendered up 
his great soul. 

Without in any way attempting to anticipate the better 
judgment that will come with time, we can perhaps set 
out some of the achievements of the pontificate, and make 
something more than a guess at the sources in the pope 
from which they came. 

The event of the pontificate which was at once the most 
spectacular and, to its author, admittedly the most satis- 
factory, was the Lateran Accord of February 11th, 1929. 
And no event, in all its parts, was more characteristic of 
Pius XI, more marked by all the varied strength of his 
character. On that day two documents were signed for 
the high contracting parties, a treaty that ended for ever 
the ‘Roman Question’ and a concordat which emanci- 
pated the Catholic Church in the kingdom of Italy. 
Pius XI, from his first pronouncement on the matter, made 
the very day on which the great news was published, was 
at great pains to have it understood that of the two docu- 
ments the Concordat was the more important. While 
Treaty and Concordat stood together, so that if one were 
to go the other would fall with it, it was for the sake of 
the Concordat that the Treaty had been negotiated, and 
consented to. By the Concordat the pope, to use his own 
words, had ‘ given back Italy to God, and God to Italy.’ 
And as the price of this he gladly liquidated the question 
of his rights as the civil ruler of the old papal states, 
ravished from his predecessor two generations before and 
still detained by the House of Savoy. 

The Lateran Accord was emphatically the act of the 
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priest and the bishop who, to bring it about, suppressed 
the rightly aggrieved and long suffering Christian prince. 
In this respect the now famous event only exemplified what 
Pius XI continually preached to Catholics as their duty 
in every politico-religious crisis that his time knew, namely, 
that they should clearly distinguish between their lawful 
political pre-occupations and the interests of religion. It 
was a lesson in act on the primacy of the spiritual, and 
it was by no means unintentionally that the style in which 
the liberated sovereign of the new State chose to make his 
first public appearance, was sacerdotally vested in alb and 
cope, and bearing the Blessed Sacrament, in the Corpus 
Christi procession of 1929. 

Pius XI was not among those Catholics, and such have 
ever abounded, who carefully concealed their spiritual aims 
behind a published concern for the material improvement 
of mankind. If the Church has ever done anything to 
better the daily life of man it has done so accidentally. 
The special mission of Catholicism is spiritual. In his 
very first encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei the pope pointed to 
the common lack of esteem for spiritual realities as the 
root of all the world’s ills, nihil pervulgatius quam bona 
sempiterna. His survey of Europe as the War and the 
Peace Treaties had left it comes to its logical end in a 
kind of mission-sermon simplicity. ‘The spiritual is every- 
where despised and man everywhere is giving way before 
his ancient triple danger ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, the pride of life.’ 

In the thirty-six years that passed between the end of 
his seminary days and the amazing appointment of the 
Vatican librarian to be Vicar-Apostolic to Poland, Don 
Achilles Ratti had given a good half of his time to an in- 
tensive apostolate, as preacher, teacher, and director of 
souls. The main centre of this hidden activity was the 
Cenacle convent at Milan. Here he preached annually re- 
treats, novenas, courses of sermons. He gave classes in 
Apologetics and classes in Christian Doctrine, He had his 
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own confraternities to direct. He prepared adults for Bap. 
tism and children for Confirmation and for First Commu- 
nion. Particularly, he formed one generation after another 
of Milanese school-mistresses, every Saturday morning find- 
ing him at his place in the convent confessional, and thence 
issuing forth every few minutes to give Communion to his 
penitents if they were fasting. 

Many memories remain of this busy life, which entailed 
some two hundred sermons, lectures or conferences every 
year. The most significant thing is the universal testimony 
to the solid doctrinal foundation that underlay all this. 
As the priest charged to form the seminarians of Milan to 
the difficult art of preaching, Don Ratti had been known, 
had been notorious, one might say, for his persistent heark- 
ing back to the classic masters of sacred eloquence, for his 
everlasting citation of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine and St. 
John Chrysostom. His own pastoral direction was drawn 
from the masters too, from the great theologians and from 
Holy Scripture. 

The pope whom the Cenacle—no less than the Ambro- 
sian Library—gave to the Church was above all things a 
pastor of souls, and the priestly character determined every 
action of his pontificate, as surely as it determined such 
a characteristic gesture as his staying on in Warsaw to await 
the Bolshevik invader in the great crisis of August, 1920. 
‘I am not, like yourselves, a diplomatist only,’ he said to 
his colleagues. ‘As a priest I have the duty of helping to 
keep up this people’s courage.’ It was the apostolate of 
the Cenacle that formed the priest in him—and the great 
priest he was did much to form and fashion the Cenacle 
of Milan. As pope he publicly thanked God for the great 
opportunity this long service had been, ‘In this way the 
Lord gave Us, as a change from study and immersion in 
books, those souls “in fossil,” this spiritual contact with 
living souls.’ It was for him he declared, ‘a beginning of 
that Catholic Action which, much later, was to have so 
large a place in Our cares and in Our will,’ 
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The primacy of the spiritual, care to establish this 
wherever it has been lost, the priest’s understanding that 
in treason to this ideal lies the final destruction for men’s 
souls, and the priest’s charitable concern to save, it is in 
such elements of his life as these that, it seems to me, the 
key to the achievement of Pius XI is to be found. 

Here, in his concern for the emancipation of the spiri- 
tual from the temporal as a preliminary to its enthrone- 
ment above the temporal, is the secret of his vigorous action 
in the matter of the Action Francaise in France, the secret 
of his anxiety over affairs in Germany, of his never-ceasing 
watchfulness (and repeated intervention, opportune, im- 
portune) over the new régime in Italy. And it is charac- 
teristic of his simple natural courage, his Lombard frank- 
ness, that it was in the case where intervention was most 
fraught with possible danger to himself, that he denounced 
the evil most outspokenly. Let anyone read the long series 
of warnings, about the super-exaltation of the state, ad- 
dressed to Italy, from the first short notes of 1923 to the 
thunderous indignation of Non Abbiamo Bisogno and the 
last touching appeals of 1938, and he must agree that not 
since the popes of the Middle Ages has anyone, from that 
See, so plainly and so boldly risked all to give an anti- 
Christian danger its right name. 

This concern for the primacy of the spiritual, and the 
determination to do all in his power to secure, from Catho- 
lics in the first place, a due practical recognition of the all- 
important truth, is evident throughout the teaching and 
directions which, during seventeen years, Pius XI lavished 
on the Church. The sin of sins, for Pius XI, is Laicismus 
—the attitude of the Catholic who has two moralities, a 
Catholic morality where the theological virtues and the 
virtue of Religion are concerned, and a pagan outlook in 
public life and in matters of Justice. It is in the Ubi 
Arcano Dei that he first draws the portrait of this pest of 
modern Catholicism, the Catholic whose Catholicism is 
rigidly confined to his private life and spiritual devotions, 
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Such conduct is stigmatised as ‘modernism in morals,’ 
There is another criticism and condemnation of this type 
in Quadragesimo Anno and again in the masterly letter 
on Communism, Divini Redemptoris. 

It was to bring home to every Catholic the vital, practi- 
cal character of this truth that the public life of the world 
is subject to God and God’s laws, and that *‘ only through 
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despoiler of the Papal State, and, even in his own states, 
he had shown himself tyrannically hostile to monasticism, 
and a would-be caesar-pope. Then the future Pius XI, 
as a boy of thirteen, saw his own king instal himself at 
Rome, the papal capital. For a patriot Lombard who was 
also a good Catholic, the next thirty years were necessarily 
years of serious strain. 

The Ratti, apparently, were in all this time, moderates, 
who hoped for an ultimate reconciliation and meanwhile 
steered successfully between the sterile suggestions of the 
crafty Liberal State and the no less sterile stupidities of 
the Catholic intransigentissimi. Whatever their own 
opinions, they loyally obeyed the papal directions. And 
they maintained a respectful loyalty to the ruler who, what- 
ever his position at Rome, was the lawful ruler in Milan. 
It is not to be supposed, however, and there is evidence 
to prove the contrary, that Don Achilles Ratti was un- 
aware of, or indifferent to, the strain which this iniquitous 
state of affairs imposed on the Catholics of his own genera- 
tion. And it is not fancy to suggest that his real knowledge 
of what such a crisis might entail for souls was a leading 
motive in that general endeavour to reconstruct the rela- 
tions of Church and State which distinguished his reign. 
Indeed, in the different speeches Pius XI made regarding 
the Italian Treaties he stated explicitly his joy that now 
there need be no obstacle to the Italian’s being perfectly 
loyal to both the powers that ruled his life. 

A further matter in which the priest in Pius XI found 
a means to relieve Catholic consciences from a possible 
strain was the delicate business of Catholic activity in poli- 
tical life. The first solution to the question how might 
the new institution of nineteenth century democracy best 
be turned to serve the cause of God, had been to organise 
Catholics as such in a political party. But, whatever the 
merits of this solution, and whatever benefits it may, in 
certain cases, have brought to all concerned, it suffered 
from a radical defect. It failed to distinguish between the 
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Catholic end in view, some ideal to which Catholics as such 
must necessarily pay homage, and the means chosen to 
attain this ideal, means not of their nature Catholic, even 
where they were not characterised by elements hostile to 
Catholic ideals. All over the continent, in countries where 
there was an officially Catholic political party, there were 
to be met Catholics who disagreed more or less violently 
with the methods or the direction of the party, and whose 
Catholicism was therefore looked upon askance by the 
majority of their co-religionists. This situation, thanks to 
the intervention of Pius XI, has now very largely passed 
away. So long asa party is not, of its nature, anti-Catholic, 
any Catholic may belong to it. The ideal is that Catho- 
lics, lawfully members of all lawful parties, act within their 
parties as intelligent instructed Catholics must always act 
everywhere, acting upon their own milieu and seeing that 
this milieu does not unduly react upon themselves. Here 
is the essence of that Catholic Action of which so much has 
been heard in recent years, and which Pius XI never tired 
of styling ‘the apple of my eye.’ Catholics are in politics 
as citizens—as Catholic citizens, of course, and as citizens 
who are good Catholics. But as Catholics they have no 
politics, and everywhere Pius XI has done his best to with- 
draw the clergy wholly and entirely from all political 
activity. 

The long ‘ hidden life’ of Pius XI, the thirty years dur- 
ing which, from the Ambrosian Library and his Cenacle 
chaplaincy, he watched the life of the great archdiocese go 
by, and the six years during which, from the Vaticana, his 
keen trained mind observed the activity of the higher forms 
of ecclesiastical life, revealed to him the secret source of 
more than one weakness in the conduct of ecclesiastical 
affairs. A great chapter in his biography might well be 
‘Pius XI: the Reformer.’ Without spending time on any 
list of all he attempted in this direction, it may be per- 
mitted to refer at least to the principal remedy he pre- 
scribed for one of the principal weaknesses. Something 
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must be said of his care for the formation of an ever more 
competent clergy, for the deepening and strengthening of 
Catholic intellectual life, that Catholic Thought from 
which all Catholic Action must derive, and for his develop- 
ment of all his predecessors’ devotion to the thought of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

There are unmistakeable indications in the published 
work of Don Achilles Ratti that, long before he came with- 
in sight of high ecclesiastical office, the thought of learn- 
ing as ‘ the eighth sacrament, the sacrament of the cleric’ 
—the phrase of St. Francis de Sales which Pius XI made 
his own in a memorable encyclical—was often in his mind. 
It was but natural that so learned a priest, a priest who 
was indeed, in very many ways, one of the most learned 
men in Europe, should be concerned for Catholics not to 
be outstripped in intellectual efficiency by their non- 
Catholic rivals. As pope, in the great encyclical, Deus 
Scientiarum Dominus, that reorganised the Catholic uni- 
versities of the world, he expressly demanded of them that 
they should aim at the very maximum of technical effi- 
ciency, and in one weighty document after another he 
urged upon the superiors of the clergy and of the religious 
orders the primary nature of their duty ceaselessly to im- 
prove the education of the clergy. In such letters as the 
Unigenitus Dei Filius and Latinarum Litterarum, Pius XI 
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speculative. Whatever his native bent, his long profes. 
sional work at the Ambrosian had necessarily had this 
effect. But the Pope who on so many occasions repeated 
and emphasised the desires, the wishes and the commands 
of his predecessors as to the primacy to be given in all 
Catholic schools to the method and the principles of St. 
Thomas, and who crowned these utterances so gloriously 
in the great letter Studiorum Ducem had his own, by no 
means insignificant, personal association with the Thomist 
revival. 

It is perhaps not so often realised as it needs to be that 
only now is the Church beginning to reap in its rulers 
the benefits of that revival which Leo XIII’s great encycli- 
cal Aeterni Patris inaugurated. This appeared on St. 
Dominic’s Day, 1879, and it was in the following October 
that Achilles Ratti came to Rome to complete his eccle- 
siastical studies. 

Pius XI was, then, one of the first fruits of the Leonine 
revival of St. Thomas. If, as a student, he only knew it in its 
first experimental stage, he knew it as a thing intimately 
connected with the great pope, for he gained his doctorate 
in Philosophy, in 1882, in the Roman Academy of St. 
Thomas, which Leo had recently reorganised. And his 
tutor was none other than that veteran Liberatore, at whose 
enthusiasm for St. Thomas the Rome of Pius XI had 
smiled good humouredly, as it had once smiled at De Rossi. 
Liberatore had survived the smiles, to sing his Nunc 
Dimittis, and he might, could he have foreseen the future, 
have sung Te Deum with a full heart, on that day in 1882 
when, to Leo XIII, he presented, as a kind of first fruits, 
the young doctor who, that year, had so brilliantly crowned 
his course, Achilles Ratti. 

Pius XI had never the shattering intellectual brilliance 
of Leo XIII, but he had immense reserves of ordered know- 
ledge, learning in abundance, technical skill, a passion for 
work and the ability to train others and make them work 
too. And he had what in this country we call character. This 
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he possessed supremely. And for every conscious minute 
of a long seventeen years, in a union of prayer that never 
ceased, Pius XI, with almost superhuman energy and will, 
gave all his rich personality to the service of Christ Our 
Lord and His mystical bride. May he soon receive his 
rich reward. 


Puitiep HUGHES. 
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MEDICINE AND RELIGION! 


WHEN I received your Secretary's invitation to address the 
Midland Catholic Medical Society, I was moved to accept 
by the fact that the very title of your Society showed that 
you expressly associate medicine and religion, or rather 
medicine and a particular outlook on religion; and I felt 
that, if it could be done without impertinence, it might 
be helpful to trace some of the consequences of such an 
association. 

While you are medical men and women engaged in 
medicine, but so engaged with a definite theological and 
religious outlook, I would open my remarks by referring 
to the converse case of a theologian who approaches his 
theological work from a standpoint fixed towards science. 
At the time when your invitation reached me, I had just 
come across a passage in a Protestant theological work 
which I had had occasion to consult, in which the writer 
shows how certain of his convictions in the sphere of 
modern medical science have patently affected his theology. 
Discussing Christ’s reference to the possession of indivi- 
duals by evil spirits, this theologian assumes that Christ was 
accepting beliefs now outworn, the general beliefs of His 
time in regard to demon-possession, that ‘in fact, in mat- 
ters of human science, our Lord’s information did not ex- 
tend beyond what a man, born and educated as He was, 


‘An Address delivered to the Midland Catholic Medical 
Society, December 11th, 1938. We have printed this Address in 
the precise form in which it was delivered, feeling that the cir- 
cumstances of its delivery are pertinent to the whole thesis. 
Though we do not necessarily sponsor the latter in its entirety, 
it undoubtedly presents an important point of view that has not 
been, perhaps, sufficiently investigated from a Catholic point of 
view and may lead, we hope, to further discussion in these 
pages. The author, as many will know, is a distinguished 
physician and scientist, and is the Medical Officer of Health 
for Birmingham. 
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might naturally have acquired.’ The theologian has 
drawn that conclusion through his acceptance of modern 
medical views of disease. He is regarding Christ’s inter- 
pretation of the origin of particular types of disease as un- 
sound on the assumption that the modern medical inter- 
pretation of such disease is sound. Granted that either 
Christ or modern medicine must be right, the theologian 
whom I am quoting comes down on the side of modern 
medicine. Now I assume that Catholics would conclude, 
on the contrary, that if one of these two must be wrong, 
then modern medicine must be that one. If so, if Christ’s 
view of such disease, and of disease in general, is a true 
one, then we should be looking at the principles of modern 
medicine to see where they have failed to penetrate to the 
truth. 

My argument, then, is that, if the prior acceptance of a 
medical outlook can influence one’s theology, similarly the 
prior acceptance of a particular religious outlook should 
affect one’s medical science and practice. Let me put it 
more concretely. We are to accept the interpretations of 
disease which seem to be implied in Christ’s words and 
miracles of healing, and we are to seek what co-ordination 
is possible between such interpretations and those of medi- 
cal science. ‘To the extent to which co-ordination is not 
possible, we must be prepared for an alteration in the in- 
terpretation of disease adopted by medical science. The 
subject thus involves as much a challenge to a Catholic 
audience as it would to a Protestant one, though the em- 
phasis of that challenge would fall at a different point; and 
I enter on it here with, I believe, a much greater prospect 
of sympathetic understanding than I should before an —_ 
nary medical gathering. 

It is evident that were Christ justified in His interpre- 
tation of disease as being caused by sin here, by lack of 
faith there, by possession by evil spirits elsewhere, we 
should reach a type of medical thought and practice vastly 
different from that taught to those of us who have been 
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trained in Protestant medical schools. Whether the train- 
ing is fundamentally different in Catholic medical schools 
is beyond my knowledge. If not, then there would seem 
here to be a challenge to Catholicism; and my desire is, 
within the limits of a half-hour talk, to attempt some re- 
sponse to that challenge. That means, not a denial of 
truth painfully acquired by medical science, but an exten- 
sion of that truth to a more inclusive scope. Medicine has 
learnt much of the factors of infection from without, of 
constitutional, of dietetic, of glandular secretory factors 
from within, which can bring about states of disease in 
body or mind. That harvest of knowledge still must re- 
main. It is true, or substantially true; and it must some- 
how be wedded with the religious standpoint that, behind 
disease and perhaps even behind the very kinds of disease 
which we associate with constitutional weakness and endo- 
crine disturbance and bacterial invasion, there can be other 
factors, supernatural factors, factors’ of sin or of lack of 
faith, factors of evil spirits even less likely to be welcome 
to the modern medical mind. 

It can be claimed that there have been two main trends 
in medicine within recent years, one of the influence of 
mind, the other of the influence of internal secretions, on 
the bodily health. The two tendencies on the whole have 
been in opposite directions. The work of the psychiatrist 
has shown over a steadily expanding field how the devious 
workings of the emotions affect the will’s control of the 
body, giving disease which we can understand more clearly 
when we translate ‘ disease ’ into ‘ unease ’ of body, the un- 
ease which the man in the street will expect to follow 
uneasiness of mind. We have certainly gone a very con- 
siderable distance towards grasping how sin and lack of 
faith can react on bodily health, though the average prac- 
titioner of medicine fights shy of a frank recognition of that 
fact, even while in practice he utilizes it in establishing in 
the patient a restoration of faith, either in a person—him- 
self—or in an attainable ideal—that of health. The work 
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of the endocrinologist, on the other hand, however true in 
its conclusions, tends all too easily to lead to a depressingly 
materialistic conclusion that we are the slaves of our in- 
ternal secretions, depending for our mental and our emo- 
tional life on the juices which, by their mysterious and 
otherwise independent activity, the linked action of our 
secretory glands may happen to give us. Yet in that phrase, 
‘may happen to give us,’ we may be begging the issue. For 
the endocrinologist may conceivably learn from the psy- 
chiatrist that the sins of fear or hate or lust or avarice may 
be the strings which, behind the scene, are moving those 
glands which appear so terrifyingly independent and robot- 
like, so much of an inward Frankenstein, so closely analo- 
gous on the material plane to evil possession on a spiritual 
plane. 

The first step, then, is for us to recognise the whole 
man as such in every condition of disease or unease, 
whether of body or of. mind. Body and mind will each 
react on the other. Disturbance of mind will influence 
the body, disturbance of body will hamper and hinder 
health of the mind. Where we find a condition which 
superficially appears to be one of disease of the bodily sys- 
tem, even while we are dealing directly with the cure of 
the bodily disease itself, we should deliberately search for 
disturbances of emotion or of thought which may have 
paved the way for that bodily disease or which are en- 
couraging its continuance. Conversely, while dealing with 
the cure of disease of the intellectual or the emotional 
nature, we should not omit to look for the aberrations of 
bodily function which may have so hindered the working 
of the mental mechanism as to cause its breakdown; or 
which, having themselves resulted from a primary disloca- 
tion of mental health, may now be hampering the return 
to a mental normal. 

Such a viewpoint is one acceptable to medical science, 
however difficult it be to apply in practice. But it does 
not sufficiently cover the ground. It still does not make 
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the medical interpretation square with Christ’s interpre. 
tation of disease. It covers in a sense, though imperfectly 
and without sufficient depth of meaning, the part which 
sin and lack of faith can play in disease. It does not cover 
that sort of faith which, in Christ’s contact with men, could 
restore sight to a blind eye or hearing to a deaf ear under 
conditions which suggest a restoration of altered tissues 
into normal tissues rather than a restoration of health to 
paralysed function. It does not cover those cases of cure 
of the personality by the uprooting of evil spirits in pos- 
session. Our viewpoint, then, has perhaps attained the 
limit of what might be called natural healing; but it has 
not extended to supernatural healing. It has looked on 
the individual as body and mind. It has not accepted him, 
except vaguely and implicitly, as a creature of body and 
mind and soul: and if of soul, then by that spiritual essence 
capable of reacting towards spiritual forces, good and evil, 
outside himself. It would appear that, to give scope to 
those interpretations of disease indicated in Christ’s deal- 
ings with the sick, medical science must learn to regard the 
individual not merely as a unit of body and mind. While 
through his material nature he has kinship with the mate- 
rial universe and through his intellectual and emotional 
nature he is linked up with his fellow human beings, 
through his spiritual faculties he is mysteriously a denizen 
of a spiritual universe, inhabited by personal spiritual be- 
ings, good and evil. It is from that last conception that 
medical science shrinks, as one beyond her domain; and 
it is true that here the doctor needs the company and the 
guidance of the priest if he is to understand and to act 
aright. It may be that the order should be reversed: that 
this is the province of the priest, assisted by the doctor 
in those aspects where the physical and the mental nature 
are playing their several parts in the full picture of disease 
of personality. 

We are, then, at the boundary line between matters 
medical and matters religious. Can we, however, find any 
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considerations which can link up this supernatural world 
with the conceptions which modern psychiatry is beginning 
to bring to us? The nearer we can bring the medical 
interpretation to Christ’s interpretation of disease, the 
easier the leap from one to the other. For example, were 
the evil spirits possessing the persons cured by Jesus wholly 
extraneous to the individual? Or were they separated 
portions of that individual’s divided personality, speaking 
for themselves in the presence of the commandingly inte- 
grated personality of Christ? Or is there any sense in which 
both alternatives can be true? The psychological work 
with which we are familiar on the existence of divided 
personalities gives a natural starting-point for speculation. 
While it is, I suggest. beyond cavil that psychological 
methods can demonstrate the splitting of the personality 
of certain sensitive and mentally tortured subjects into 
portions more or less segregated from each other, it seems 
tome that milder passing phases of such a process—the first 
dim suggestions, only rarely to materialise in the full- 
blown process—can, not infrequently, be seen in the child 
and the adolescent, in the quick, almost violent, swing from 
confidence to timidity, from independence to over-depen- 
dence, which must surely be familiar to those in contact 
with the young. It would seem not unlikely that, as we 
advance towards that maturity of life which for the greater 
part ever eludes our full attainment, we are perpetually 
subject to the desire for integration and to the danger of 
disintegration of personality. 

May it not further be true that the process of integration 
so far as it is true and basic, is one of attachment to the 
company of spiritual goodness, the family of God; and that 
the process of disintegration is one of detachment into the 
company of spiritual evil, the forces of the Devil? The 
Protestant doctor tends, I think, to accept the first, to 
shrink from the second suggestion: to accept the division 
of personality; to avoid the linkage with extraneous spiri- 
tual powers. Is that as true of the Catholic doctor? It 
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is tempting, for example, in the extreme example of dis. § that t 
integration of personality afforded by the Gadarene demo. § tissue 
niac in the Gospel story, to look on him as ‘ possessed’ by § very 
a legion of personalities split off from his own tormented § such a 
nature; and we incline to leave our interpretation at that § view © 
point. But is it possible that, in the process of allowing 1 rec 
such fragments of the personality to break off and to carry § state | 
on a substantially separate existence, the individual is in § that st 
fact surrendering them to the unseen forces of evil per. § tions | 
sonified in the Devil? Is it conceivable that, as each in- § place 
dividual has it within him to be restored into the family § Matte: 
of God, to become a child of God, so in the opposite § we co 
direction he can surrender himself, or a portion or portions § matter 
of himself, to be of the company of Satan, so that, while § of cor 
possessed by evil spirits which are segregated parts of his § the m 
own personality, he is ipso facto possessed by evil spirits § to ap} 
which are part of the great company of spiritual evil? If § energ) 
that were so, it would appear that, in that spiritual universe § there 
with which through his spiritual faculties the individual § matte 
is in contact, there is ever a struggle proceeding, in the J —mat 
one direction into an integration with the Spirit of all good, § that 
in the other into a disintegration which shall enable ever § spirit } 
growing sections of his personality to be split off and ab- § so alsc 
sorbed into the company of the spirits of evil. There, be- § to a r 
hind the everyday scene of health and disease in which § freedo 
medical science feels so much at home, we may imagine § not C 
this background of vast supernatural happenings in which § of its 
medicine is all at sea and only the agencies of religion can § scienc 
be of service. tiality 
We have referred to another group of conditions which § meani 
modern medicine must include if it is to cover the ground § capp’d 
explored in Christ’s healing of the sick. That is the group § the gt 
of conditions where, so it would appear, diseased tissue or § rack b 
scar tissue recovers normal specific function, an eye blind § where’ 
from birth suddenly becomes capable of sight, or a deaf § univer 
ear becomes capable of hearing. To me it appears more § to ser’ 
natural to assume what the Gospel accounts seem to imply, § servitt 
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ihat there was truly a recovery of specialised faculty in a 
issue apparently beyond recovery, rather than a mere re- 
every of function in a non-functioning organ. But on 
such a basis we are involved in a radical alteration of our 
view of the physical substance of the body, and are driven 
to recognise that the inertia which keeps matter in a given 
state can be lifted, supernaturally, suddenly, to change 
that state into one quite other, with widely different func- 


1 per. § tions and powers. The miraculous must be allowed its 
ch in. § place in our conception of the possibilities of healing. 
amily § Matter is not necessarily the fixed and frozen entity which 
posite J Wwe conceive it to be. Matter can be changed into other 
rtions § matter at the word of command, if it be an almighty word 
while § of command. Lourdes opens out its potentialities, and 
of his | the most modern physics sees life and meaning beginning 
pirits J to appear in some of its subtle blendings of matter and 
? If § energy, of particle and wave, of mass and radiation. Is 


there not a suggestion in all this of a servitude to which 
matter as well as man is subject, such that ‘ every creature’ 
—matter together with man—‘ groaneth and travaileth ’ in 
that ‘ servitude of corruption’; a suggestion that, as man’s 


ever § spirit can be released from that servitude by the act of God, 
d ab- § so also at a different level matter, the matter in bondage 
e, be. § to a restricted function, can be released into the greater 
vhich § freedom of function of matter of a different content? Does 
agine § not Christ’s resurrection-body, with the unique qualities 
vhich § of its material substance, imply the need for medical 
1 can § science to recognise in matter itself a meaning and a poten- 

tiality at present scarcely imaginable? Not the negative 
vhich § meaning of Prospero’s thought, where all, the cloud- 
ound § capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, 
roup § the great globe itself, all shall dissolve, and leave not a 
1e or § rack behind—not that negative, but a positive meaning, 
lind J whereby the matter of man’s body and of the material 
deaf § universe can and will be freed from some inward bondage 
more f to serve functions unattainable by matter in its present 
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To the outlook of the vast majority of Protestant doctors, 
such a conception of the background of medicine, vague 
though it be, implied in the good and the evil potentiali- 
ties of man’s spirit and of the matter of his body, is likely 
to be entirely foreign. Perhaps from many Catholics it 
will invoke only some degree of theoretical agreement, 
largely divorced from any application in practice. Yet to 
the Catholic in particular, if I have been right in assuming 
his attitude towards Christ’s words and deeds, there is here 
a fundamental challenge. Some such background as we 
have outlined is necessarily implied if we are to accept the 
consequences of regarding Jesus as the complete Master 
of the meaning of life which we know Him in His earthly 
life to have been. We have to retain the truths which 
medical science has acquired, the truths to which I have 
briefly referred, of the influence of heredity, of infection 
from without and of changes within the physical and men- 
tal system making for ill-health; but we have to see those 
daily influences at work against a background of the indi- 


vidual’s supernatural life, which may make them prepotent 
or impotent for harm. In the painting in of that back- 
ground to our conception of medicine, and in the conse- 
quential alteration of perspective in medicine as a whole, 
lies that challenge to our medical profession, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike, which it has been my purpose to suggest 
to you. 


H. P. NEwWSHOLME. 
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MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


To ensure a full understanding of the situation to which 
the publication of the Report of the Archbishops’ Com- 
mission on Christian Doctrine has given rise, it must be 
viewed against the background of Anglican history. The 
upheaval of the Reformation tore the Church of England 
violently out of the living tradition of Latin Catholicism, 
but it did not place it completely in either of the main 
streams of continental Protestantism. From the moment 
of its final separation, it stood in isolation—with a heritage 
from the Catholic past, and a considerable infiltration of 
contemporary Protestantism. It appealed, not as did 
Catholicism, to a living voice, nor to a great interpreter 
of God’s revelation, as did Calvinism and Lutheranism, 
but to the primitive Church of the early centuries. Thus, 
while Catholicism invoked a living continuous tradition 
as final witness to the faith, and Protestantism, tending to 
ignore the interval between the Apostles and its own second 
founders, presented a new interpretation, Anglicanism, re- 
jecting both, based itself upon an appeal to the earliest ages 
of Christianity, and created a tradition orthodox, sacra- 
mental, sober and learned, biblical, patristic and historical 
in approach, but dogmatic only where the primitive 
Church seemed plainly to have given its decision. Scho- 
lasticism, with its tradition of close theological thinking, 
was set aside, and so in the main were the systems of the 
continental reformers, and thus grew into being the charac- 
teristics of the Anglican ethos.’ 

‘It is true of course that side by side with the main tradition 
of Anglicanism a Puritan tradition has always existed in the 
Church of England. Many who inherit this tradition approach 
the truths of religion through the medium of the Anglican ethos, 
without losing the distinctive marks of their origin. But there 
is also a Puritan tradition which is isolated from and out of 
sympathy with the main current of Anglican life, 
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In doctrinal authority, according to the traditions both 
of the Latin West and the Orthodox East, two equally im. 
portant elements may be discerned: the objective or 
transcendent law, externally formulated, and proposed by 
the authority directing the community; and the same law, 
subjective and immanent in the consciousness of the com- 
munity, and spontaneously lived by it. The former cor- 
responds to the Ecclesia Docens; the latter to the Ecclesia 
Discens. The transcendent law has its origin in the teach- 
ing of Christ by act and word during His earthly life. In 
so far as that teaching is accepted and lived by the com. 
munity which is His Mystical Body, it becomes immanent 
therein, and the living of this law, both by prayer and 
worship, and by the intellectual probing of the philosopher 
and theologian, continually draws out from it new implica- 
tions. Moreover, from time to time the scholar seeks to 
adjust new knowledge, historical and scientific, to its eter- 
nal and unchanging truths. The resulting growth in the 
immanent law, which is lived, demands a corresponding 
elaboration in the transcendent law which is proposed. At 
every point, the growth must be controlled by the Ecclesia 
Docens, the guardian of the faith, whose office and function 
it is to judge whether such growth is a true development, 
and such adjustment a true interpretation, of the original 
teaching of Christ. Both these elements are essential to 
the constitution of a true and balanced religious authority; 
an excess of emphasis on the function of external proposi- 
tion will produce legalism; a lack of it will lead to anti- 
nomianism.? 


2 At this point the vital and delicate question of Infallibility 
would make its appearance. An adequate discussion of this 
would carry us beyond our present purpose. But the Liberal 
Manifesto recently published in the Church Times (Jan. 20th) 
is the latest of many evidences that the fullest theological dis- 
cussion is necessary if the truth concerning it is not to remain 
obscured. The point of view put forward by the Manifesto in 
the sections on infallibility and historical criticism is one which 
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For four hundred years the Church of England has stood 
apart from the continuous tradition of Western Catholi- 
cism, and until recent years it has been still more out of 
contact with the tradition of Eastern Orthodoxy. During 
the whole of that period it has had an immanent law, which 
has produced its effects largely uncontrolled by a living and 
contemporary transcendent law. Where such authority has 
been exercised, as in the case of Laud and the Puritans, 
it has generally come more from its powerful partner the 
State than from the Church itself as an independent or- 
ganism. The force which has shaped this immanent law 
has been an eclectic tradition of its own creation, expressed 
in the written formularies of Prayer-book and Articles. 
This tradition has always allowed of a wide variety of 
interpretation, particularly as regards such questions as 
the nature of the visible Church and of its authority, the 
nature of revelation, and of the faith by which it is appre- 
hended. The Bishops of the Church of England have 
never, as a teaching body, essayed to decide these questions, 
still less to make their decisions a regulative norm for the 
life of the Church of England as a whole. The result has 
been that the Church of England has lived throughout its 
history, now more and now less vigorously, by an immanent 
law which embodies a presentation of Christianity more 
Catholic than Protestant in its emphasis. This presenta- 
tion has been arrived at without the intervention of any 
transcendent authority speaking in the name of a living 
tradition wider than its own boundaries. And for this 
reason, many questions as to the nature of authority itself 
have been left unsettled. 

The Oxford Movement, and the liberalising movements, 
the most important of which was that initiated by the Lux 
Mundi school, have had a decisive effect in determining 


demands the respectful attention of Catholic theologians; but 
much that is said in it appears to us to be based on misappre- 
hension, and to stand in need of far more exact theological 
thinking than it seems to have received, 
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the character of the Church of England as it exists to-day. 
These movements were made possible in the form they 
actually took, by the nature of the Church of England, and 
its peculiar tradition and ethos. Anglo-Catholicism began 
as a spontaneous revival of sacrame) 1 doctrine and prac. 
tice, which based itself on the pivnounced sacramental 
element already present in traditional Anglicanism; this 
it developed and carried far beyond anything that the 
Church of England had hitherto known, borrowing its de- 
votional language and its theological expression as well as 
its ceremonial practice mainly from Latin sources. Many 
of its ideas have now permeated the whole Church of Eng. 
land, and the influence of the movement extends far be- 
yond its own explicit adherents. More and more, it has 
come to look beyond the traditional Anglican standard, 
the primitive Church, towards the living expression of his- 
toric Catholicism to be found in the traditions of the Latin 
West and the Orthodox East. 

The liberalising movement of which Bishop Gore was 
protagonist cut across the Anglo-Catholic movement in the 
latter part of the last century. This movement was not 
peculiar to the Church of England, but was widespread 
throughout Christendom, though the Anglican ethos gave 
it, in the case of Bishop Gore and his followers, a specific 
Anglican colour. The growth of the modern scientific 
spirit during the nineteenth century forced upon Chris- 
tians the necessity of viewing revealed truth in a setting 
of new scientific and historical knowledge, and of new con- 
jecture and hypothesis provoked by that knowledge. The 
chief sources of this new thought have been the literary 
and historical criticism of the Bible, and of Christian 
origins in general, and the bearing of scientific and philo- 
sophical evolutionary theories upon traditional Christian 
doctrine. The sound learning of the Anglican tradition 
has often been of very great value in meeting the attacks 
which have been made upon religion in the name of science 
and historical criticism, 
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The brunt of the battle in biblical studies has been 
borne by non-Catholic scholars, amongst whom Anglicans 
have held and still hold a high place. A casual glance 
through the pages of Lagrange or Grandmaison is sufficient 
to prove this. But there have been notable weaknesses in 
the general defence of traditional Christian doctrine with- 
in the Church of England, and the chief of these is the fact 
that its episcopate does not constitute an active teaching 
authority voicing a living and continuous tradition of re- 
vealed truth wider than its own boundaries. In conse- 
quence, there has been no regulation or control of the im- 
manent law by the transcendent. ‘The immanent law has 
allowed positions and ideas, especially concerning the 
nature of authority and of the revelation it proclaims, and 
of the act of faith by which that revelation is apprehended, 
which are in fact destruciive of the truth, though they may 
not always be immediately seen to be so. The modernist 
heresy within the Catholic Church was condemned prim- 
arily not because of its advanced critical conclusions, but 
because underlying those conclusions was an immanentism 
the logical result of which was the denial of objective 
revelation. Where such denial exists, in more or less ex- 
plicit form, in the Church of England, it is not representa- 
tive of any considerable section of it, though it seems cer- 
tain that premisses concerning the complex nature of all 
that is implied in the word credo are prevalent which 
would logically lead to such denial, and there is no living 
authority to act as warning and guide, and if necessary, 
when crisis arises, to exact the ultimate obedience of faith. 
The Church of England as it is to-day possesses a distinctive 
tradition and ethos, containing many elements that are 
Catholic combined with others that are inconsistent with 
the faith. It is alive and full of spiritual vitality, but this 
is partially paralysed by the fact that it comprehends 
elements that are in reality mutually exclusive. There is 
widespread feeling that it needs above all an active teach- 
ing authority resting on a tradition wider than its own 
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boundaries which can eliminate the false and incompatible 
elements within it, and make it consistent with itself. 

It would seem that some measure of realisation of this 
need led to the appointment of the Doctrinal Commission 
in 1922. ‘In the first proposal made to Archbishop David. 
son in 1921, out of which the appointment of the Com. 
mission arose, the hope was expressed that a fundamental 
agreement might be revealed which should give a clear 
and convincing answer to the question “For what does the 
Church of England stand?” and that there might be found 
a norm of Anglican teaching with a general episcopal ap- 
proval; because it was becoming increasingly clear that the 
only adequate safeguard against far more serious disruption 
lay, not in the fact of Establishment, but in securing a 
genuine unity of belief’ (Memorandum, p. 19). 

Two factors in the situation to-day are bringing home 
to members of the Church of England the urgent need for 
this unity of belief. One is the deep and serious perplexity 
‘caused by the wide diversity of teaching given from dif- 
ferent pulpits, not merely on the familiar controversial 
questions relating to sacramental practice and ceremonial, 
but about the very grounds of belief, and the fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith. The very fact that the 
Report, when it was published, became a best-seller seems 
to show that the ordinary person to-day is earnestly seeking 
to be enlightened on these matters, and is asking what the 
teaching of the Church of England really is’ (Memoran- 
dum, p. 12). 

The other factor is the important official part that the 
Church of England has come to play in recent years in 
the oecumenical movement. Here, face to face with the 
representatives of the Orthodox Churches and of the great 
Protestant Confessions in a genuine attempt to penetrate, 
and reach agreement concerning, the fundamentals of the 
Christian revelation, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the Church of England as a corporate organism has 
not yet chosen, and must soon choose, on which side of a 
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vertical line it stands. This vertical line cuts through most 
of the horizontal confessional divisions of Christendom, 
and marks a fundamental, and ultimately irreconcilable, 
divergence between groups within the same confessional 
allegiance. On one side of the line are those who view 
God’s action upon the world and His revelation of Him- 
elf as exclusively evolutionary, and within the order of 
ceated nature, and who deny in consequence the existence 
of the supernatural and miraculous. On the other side 
of it are those who insist that in addition to God’s action 
inand through the powers of created nature He has acted 
and continues to act upon that nature in a manner which 
wholly transcends its native scope and powers. This 
deavage between those who deny and those who maintain 
the reality of the supernatural, though it is still largely 
implicit in premisses held rather than explicit in conclu- 
ions drawn, is even now beginning to make the confes- 
sional divisions of Christendom seem less insuperable by 
throwing together in mutual sympathy and increasing un- 
derstanding all those, whatever their confessional alle- 
giance, who hold the supernatural action of the transcen- 
dent God to be integral to His revelation of Himself and 
to His dealings with men. The great hope for the ultimate 
reunion of Christendom lies in a clearer realization of all 
the implications of this truth, and of the dangers into which 
its denial must lead. For such realisation will throw men 
back upon historic Christianity and upon the historic tradi- 
tion which has been continuously preserved both by the 
Latin West and by the Orthodox East. 

That certain elements in this historic tradition have per- 
meated the Church of England as a whole is clear from the 
pages of the Report of the Commission. It is a remarkable 
thing that a Commission, roughly at least representing the 
main groupings of the contemporary Church of England, 
should have reached so high a degree of unanimity on such 
controversial questions as the nature of the Church, the 
ministry and the sacraments. Thirty years ago this would 
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have been impossible. ‘The first and most important (be- 
cause primary) part of the treatise on the Church (pp. go- 
104) is an admirable statement, starting from a scriptural 
basis, of the nature of the Church as a divinely created 
fellowship, indwelt by the Holy Ghost, designed by God 
to be the instrument for the redemption of mankind 
through Christ. 


‘ Salvation is offered to men through the redemptive activity 
of God. It can be received by the individual only through the 
free response of his will. But the salvation offered is, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the New Testament, not merely indi- 
vidual ; it is, indeed, in one and the same act, the reconciliation 
of the individual with God, and his enfranchisement in the Com- 
munion of Saints, which is the fellowship of the redeemed, 
united to one another in the Communion of the Holy Spirit. It 
is as a member of the Body, as a “‘ fellow heir ’’ and a “‘ joint 
partaker ’’ in the common inheritance of the saints, that the 
individual through faith in Christ, hopes for salvation—a salva- 
tion which is essentially social and corporate.’ (p. 103). 


Here a Catholic feels that he is reading the words of people 
with whom he is fundamentally at one, whatever differ- 
ences may subsequently occur. Similarly, there is a fun- 
damental unity of principle between what Catholics hold 
and what is laid down in the Report on the relation be- 
tween the Church and the Christian ministry. ‘The priest- 
hood of the Church derives from the priesthood of Christ: 


‘the Church on the day of Pentecost is set before us in the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles as a body of believers having 
within it as its recognized focus of unity and organ of authority, 
the Apostolate, which owed its origin to the action of the Lord 
Himself. There was not first an Apostolate, which gathered 
a body of believers about itself; nor was there a completely 
structureless collection of believers which gave authority to the 
Apostles to speak and act on its behalf. To suppose that the 
organization of the Church must have begun in one or other of 
these ways is to misconceive the situation. From the first, there 
was the fellowship of believers finding its unity in the Twelve.’ 


(p. 114). 
Finally, in the section entitled The General Doctrine 
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of the Sacraments, the function of the sacraments in the 
corporate life of the Church is explained on wholly Catho- 
lic lines : 

‘It is of the essence of the Christian doctrine of the sacra- 
ments that in each sacrament God Himself is active, bestowing 
grace by means of external signs. 

All sacramental rites are grounded in this principle, and de- 
rive their virtue from the activity in them of Christ, Who, 
through the Holy Spirit, thus continues the work begun in the 
days of His Flesh. 

That work is always redemptive, and the sacraments are 
means whereby the benefits of Christ’s Passion are applied to 
the needs of a sinful world. 

Christ now acts in the world through His Body, the Church. 
The sacraments belong to the Church, being part of its cor- 
porate life, and having their meaning within that corporate 
life.’ (p. 127). 


For the first time in its history, therefore, it can be said 
that the Church of England as a whole, in so far as the 
Commission is representative of it, has put forward a doc- 
trine on the Church, the ministry and the sacraments which 
is fundamentally Catholic in type. It is true, of course, 
that much particular doctrine based on these foundation 
principles is not in accordance with Catholic standards. 
This is true especially of the doctrine of the Church, where 
its unity and catholicity must be explained in terms which 
will justify the traditional Anglican position. But, none 
the less, the general fact is of great significance for the 
future. The Church of England as a whole is moving, and 
in one direction at least it is moving towards Catholic 
truth, 

As the Memorandum of the Council of the Church 
Union points out, this doctrine is, so far as it goes, a sound 
superstructure built upon rotten foundations, for the Re- 
port leaves two radically different views of revelation side 
by side unreconciled. It has failed, therefore, in its task 
of investigating how far it is possible to remove or diminish 
existing differences, because it has not set itself to go to 
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the root of those differences. Yet a strong desire for unity 
of doctrine remains, and will continue to make its influence 
felt. In every Christian communion, and not least in the 
Church of England, efforts are being made to go to the 
very root of the matter in order to find out why the impact 
of the Christian Gospel on the world at large is so slight 
and ineffective, and this widespread searching of heart is 
bringing about far-reaching changes in ideas and outlook. 
‘We have been learning again,’ writes the Archbishop of 
York in his introduction to the Report, ‘how impotent 
man is to save himself, how deep and pervasive is that 
corruption which theologians call Original Sin. Man needs 
above all else to be saved from himself. This must be 
the work of Divine Grace.’ A deepening realisation of 
this need must lead to a wider acceptance of the correlative 
truth of the supernatural impact of the transcendent God 
upon the world of nature, for naturalistic theology is essen- 
tially and necessarily pelagian. In the Church of England 
at least, with its own historic heritage, this would be likely 
to mean a growing approximation to the historic traditions 
of East and West, which have consistently embodied and 
witnessed to this truth, and such a movement might well 
lead the way, in the providence of God, to the healing of 
the wounds of Christendom. 
Henry St. Joun, O.P. 
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LITURGY AND THE CHILD 


LiruRGY may too easily be thought to include nothing more 
than a somewhat archaic formula of public and official wor- 
ship in the Church confined to the Mass and the Office 
of the day. It is true that these latter constitute the essence 
or core of the liturgy; but if we care to probe deeper than 
amere study of chant and formulae and rubrics will take 
us, we discover beneath these a spirit emanating organic- 
ally from the fundamental doctrines of the Church and 
the more primitive outlook of Christians upon life as a 
whole. ‘The liturgical rites and ceremonies we now know 
did not spring from an early and undisciplined urge to 
worship such as is common in all primitive peoples. 
Though based upon this universal instinct, they were 
evolved through well-defined motives for worshipping in 
a particular way the personal God Whom divine revelation 
had made known to them with certitude and much under- 
standing. The liturgy as we have it came into being 
gradually as the expression of a desire at once human, be- 
ing based on a specifically human urge to worship, and at 
the same time intensely Christian, being the development 
and perfecting of that urge by the light of Faith and the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost coupled with the human 
rendering of divine truth in the Incarnation. Thus the 
liturgy was the direct expression of the Christian mind, 
somewhat as the music of Grieg was, within a much nar- 
rower compass, an expression of the Norse mind and the 
literature of Shakespeare of the English mind. We might 
add that in the same way the very absence of effective 
liturgy is an expression of the Nonconformist ethos and 
the plain table and severe interior of the Scottish kirk the 
reflection of the Puritan attitude to life. 

The point to be emphasised, then, is that liturgy im- 
plies not only the external and formal elements familiar 
to us, but also the internal spirit and significance of which 
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they are the external expression, namely the spirit and 
significance of the whole Incarnation. In this sense it ex. 
tends beyond the limits of formal Church services and 
touches every department of human life; so that the 
modern attempt to resuscitate or popularise the liturgy im- 
plies something deeper than the loss of ancient documents, 
something more than a break in the traditional forms of 
worship; it implies the destruction of the whole Christian 
outlook which lay behind that tradition. If the liturgy 
needs resuscitation (as it does), then the Christian people 
have lost an attitude to life that is integral to Christianity. 
As folk-songs disappeared when the people ceased, for the 
most part, to think as peasants, so the Christian liturgy fell 
into desuetude amongst those men who had ceased, to a 
large extent, to think as Christians, who, even while they 
remained professing Christians, had lost the true Christian 
view and philosophy of life. Not through their own fault 
necessarily, many Catholics have lost their appreciation of 
the true spirit and significance of the liturgy. Its restora- 
tion to its due place in their lives can come about only by 
a return toa Christian way of thinking, a true appreciation 
of human life as a whole in relation to God and the worship 
of God—of which the liturgy can be at once the source 
and the expression.’ 


To succeed, the liturgical movement must begin by seek- 
ing to inculcate this truth, and perhaps it is to be recog- 
nised that it can be done only, or at any rate most effec- 
tively, with the younger generation not as yet case- 
hardened mentally and morally like the majority of its 
elders. The child has certainly a prior claim to this vital 
instruction and, moreover, will prove a fruitful ground on 
which to work. If a man is to acquire a true philosophy 


1 In his recent book, Liturgy and Life, Dom Theodore Wes- 
seling has emphasised the spirit which inspired the origins and 
development of the liturgy; his well-found conclusions seem to 
call for a revision of the general outlook on the liturgical revival. 
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of life and the proper appreciation of the scope of religion 
in human life, he must begin while still young to be 
familiarised with the truths and practised in the principles 
which form their groundwork. So that parent and teacher 
must begin as soon as possible to form both the under- 
standing and the character of those in their care, not even 
waiting until the latter have sufficient use of reason to 
understand the why and the wherefore of all they do. 
Habits of mind as well as of body are most easily formed 
early in life and have a more lasting effect. In this mat- 
ter the leaders in some of our modern states are wiser than 
the children of light. 

The principles which underlie the true Christian out- 
look on life are, nevertheless, deeply metaphysical and con- 
sequently difficult to expound to the young (and indeed 
not to them alone). At the same time it is a recognised 
fact that the child responds quickly to even the metaphy- 
sical if it can be presented to him in terms that he can 
understand, and he will, moreover, accept it with a single- 
ness of mind less likely in a grown man who has already 
made contact with the false or distorted notions calculated 
to distract him from the main theme and issue. The diffi- 
culty is largely one of terminology. Few have the gift of 
expounding deep principles without the use of technical 
terms which often resolves itself into high-sounding jargon. 
Hence the teacher finds that, though his pupil is quick to 
appreciate such truths if presented to him intelligibly, yet 
there is often no medium in which to offer them. Even 
given a suitable terminology there is a further difficulty 
arising from the fact that the child must not learn such 
vital truths merely as just another subject in the school 
curriculum. Religion is not just a school subject occupy- 
ing three-quarters of an hour each day; it must cover and 
colour the whole school day, as it must cover and colour 
the whole of life. 

Both these practical difficulties are met by the liturgy. 
Children are particularly susceptible to the historico- 
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and 


dramatic method of teaching. The schoolboy is always 
struct 


eager for a story, and preferably a true story; a straight 


narrative is easy to understand, and if it has action is easy Th 
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Since liturgical forms sprang from the common Christian § the lit 
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clothed in a story or, better, in a drama wherein the parts pate a 
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of liturgical symbolism was gradually stored up through. § ™ the 
out the centuries and crystallised into the liturgy as we now § ‘lfm 
know it. Thus the ceremonies of Holy Week are a re- § World 
enactment, either in representation or in symbol, of the J "der 
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redemption through the Incarnation. Giving, in both word § ‘hing 
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pressions of liturgical prayer in all their familiar variety J Just tc 
—at any rate for those whose eyes have been opened to see § Part ¢ 
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and whose appreciation has not been dulled by unin- 
structed familiarity. 

The liturgy, therefore, presents in dramatic fashion a 
history embodying dogmatic truths and principles; and 
this is the most intelligent and attractive way in which 
such truths and doctrines can be presented to the child. It 
is a method already commonly used in other contexts in 
schools; as, for instance, where children are taught ‘ safety 
first’ principles by taking actual part in a staged demon- 
stration, where, with suitable props and assigned parts, they 
carry out the routine of a pedestrian crossing and learn 
practical wisdom by putting it into practice. This is what 
the liturgy does for them in an immeasurably more perfect 
way; for while much of this school teaching is only in the 
realm of ‘ Let’s pretend,’ they can begin at once to partici- 
pate actually in the real drama of Christian truth. From 
the very fact of thus encouraging an appreciative interest 
in the liturgy of redemption, the child is weaned from his 
self-made world of make-believe by an equally attractive 
world of spiritual realities presented in a form he can well 
understand. And from the outset he is unconsciously im- 
pressed with the significant fact that this is not just some- 
thing more to ‘learn,’ but something to do and to be. 
Thus religion is removed in his mind from the ordinary 
school-subject level, and indeed given a peculiar, and 
wholly right, interest of its own. The interest will not be 
in the theory; children are seldom interested in theories. 
It will be in learning ‘ how it works.’ This is shown in the 
instinct of the boy to take things to pieces. Even though 
he is incapable of putting them together again, he would 
gladly possess the knowledge and ability to do so. His 
curiosity to know how things work is in fact only the sign 
of his desire to make it work. The use of this quality 
in the teaching of the great truths of human life by means 
of the liturgy is obvious. By its means the pupil is not 
just told something that he must learn which will become 
part of his merely mental make-up, if indeed it persists 
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at all, and stand little chance of becoming part of himself 
as a whole; he is shown the part he has to play in a great 
drama and the true significance of something he has already 
begun to experience, and he will be glad to help ‘ make it 
work.’ 

To put this into practice it is clear that re-adjustments 
in school life will be required. It is essential that there 
should be some corporate Catholic life between teachers 
and pupils. Above all must there be the common and in- 
telligent share in daily Mass which they attend together, 
as well as morning and evening prayer made in common. 
Moreover, opportunities must be seized throughout the day 
to interpret the details of work and play and life in general 
in terms of relationship to God. This will obviously de- 
pend for its success upon the teacher’s own understanding 
of liturgical life and the doctrine of the Mystical Body; 
certainly it must not mean just ‘ pious’ talk, but rather 
the attempt to suggest the correlation of the ordinary things 
of life with the central notion of the Incarnation more 
formally shared in by the hearing of Mass and the saying 
of prayers in common. 

Though this type of activity is not normally looked upon 
as part of the liturgical movement, yet it will play a not- 
able part in bringing back and perfecting a general under- 
standing of the organic life and worship of the Church. 
The liturgy will no longer be regarded as something rare- 
fied and difficult for the layman to follow, but will rather 
be taken for granted and lived by all. We are conscious 
that we have done no more here than throw out a general 
suggestion; but at least it touches upon a very important 
point that has largely been overlooked and may open the 
way to a more detailed plan of action to give to the younger 
generation the great heritage of the Christian liturgy which 
it needs and of which it seems otherwise likely to be de- 
prived, 

GerarpD A, MEatH, O.P. 
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ANOTHER WAY ROUND 


In the history of the Church there are many examples of 
the Faith ‘ persecuted in one city fleeing to another’ and 
eventually finding its way back from the second to the 
first. ‘The Faith may be sent by one country to another 
and lost in the sender and sent back by the receiver. A 
remarkable example of this is the history of the conversion 
of the British Isles and their subsequent sending of mis- 
sionaries into Europe. 

In South Africa it is heard that when the Apostolic 
Delegate visited the late Holy Father last year, the Supreme 
Pontiff, the undying Peter, of whom Newman wrote that 
‘in the history of the ages his words have been facts and 
his commands prophecies,’ said to his representative that 
the foreign missions represented now his chief hope for 
Christendom in view of the present outlook in Europe. 

And the Church has an inarticulate as well as an articu- 
late voice. It is not without significance that the Foreign 
Missionary Orders are now overflowing with vocations. 
Both Voices represent the Infallible Spirit, which may well 
be stirring the Church to develop rapidly elsewhere before 
the work of the new vandals be done—if it is to be done. 
It may be that the trusteeship of the Kingdom of God will 
pass to other races than the white, at least in part. 

Among the various Missions in South Africa at the 
moment there is one, recognised as one of the most pros- 
pering in the world, which suggests very strongly the hope 
of anew way round. While, to leave violence out of our 
calculations, it can be said at least that problems and preju- 
dices in Europe are too mixed to allow of any very rapid 
evangelisation without quite extraordinary miracles, the 
Basuto people in South Africa are giving an example of 
mass conversion to the Faith recalling that of first evan- 
gelisation of Ireland, the most peaceful and triumphal in 
history. What is said of them applies in degree to various 
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other Missions to the natives in South Africa. But for 
various reasons, some quite accidental, the Basuto make 
the most striking example. 

When the Oblates of Mary Immaculate came to Basuto. 
land sixty-four years ago the people were being unified, 
after disastrous wars with neighbouring tribes and the 
Dutch Settlers in South Africa, by a national hero, Moshe. 
shue. He put his people under the protection of the British 
and Basutoland remains a Protectorate outside the Union 
of South Africa. The small mountain district, one hun- 
dred miles in length, is a sanctuary for the Basuto. In 
it they are governed by their own chiefs, with supervision, 
and, so far, the white man has not been allowed to exploit 
unduly. Wealth is still counted largely in cattle; distance 
in hours on a horse or on foot. ‘There is a small agricul- 
ture. There is considerable mineral wealth, but the Gov- 
ernment, wisely, has not allowed it to be exploited yet. 

This position, from the Catholic point of view, is equiva- 
lent to having a whole people in retreat. It would be im. 
possible not to believe in God in Basutoland. For the 
Atheism which grows in towns, with the contemplation by 
a man of his own works and thoughts, is impossible to a 
people in a mountain country continually in touch with 
the realities of the Divine handiwork, with the vitality of 
growth and irresistible laws of season manifestly planned 
and outside human control. The Basuto were monotheists 
before Christianity came. Beyond this the terror that is 
in nature and darkness and human passion unveneered 
rightly made the Basuto recognise the existence of living 
principles of evil, Devils. Christianity comes naturally, 
as an illumination, as an explanation of the mystery of evil, 
as a liberation from superstition and barbaric cults common 
amongst the natives. God, and the God Who has been 
‘ caused to understand pain’ (so ‘ suffered ’ has to be trans- 
lated into their language), is real to them. The Resur- 
rection is really good news to them whose life does not 
contain a continuous success of makeshift thrills, 
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Five years ago 30,000 Basuto were baptised into the 
Catholic Church in one year: i.e. one-twentieth of the 
population of Basutoland. That was during a year of 
famine. Since then Baptisms have continued at a steady 
10,000 to 12,000 a year. At present rate of progress, in 
five years one-third and in fifteen to twenty years one-half 
of the population will be Catholic. Baptisms are often 
performed in groups of two hundred, Confirmations in six 
and seven hundreds. And this is not because the Faith 
is made easy for the Basuto. There is a fixed period of 
two years of Catechumenate. Many of them have to walk 
two or three hours to get to their Mission, and will make 
sich journeys not only to go to early Mass, but even to 
come to do days of penance at the Mission. For Public 
Penances are given, and heavy ones; weeks, sometimes 
months, of daily Mass and work at the Mission. Some- 
times the culprit will fall again and have to start his pen- 
ance over again, and will do so. It is, above all, these 
public penances that put the price, as it were, upon Faith, 
show what it means to the people. It suggests the first joy 
at the Gospel of the Early Church. Somehow it shows a 
very special attitude to the Faith when a man will allow 
himself to be publicly humiliated and given hard labour 
by the Church. 

Irresistibly the progress of the Faith in Basutoland re- 
calls one early Church in particular: St. Patrick’s Ireland. 
There is a point in this comparison, the thought that the 
Basuto and such peoples may have a vocation similar to 
the Apostolic vocation of Ireland in the Dark Ages: to 
make a winter quarters for the Church, to give back the 
Faith some day to the race that brought it. The good 
points in the Basuto character resemble those in the Celtic, 
spontaneity, generosity, and a natural religiousness. ‘They 
have even a characteristic similar to the lyricism which 
made such poetry of early Irish Christian legend in the 
musical capacity. They make a new thing of the songs the 
Church brings them. They have, as appears especially in 
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the growing caste of teachers and in an embryo native sponsit 
priesthood, the same insatiable thirst for learning as that tised a! 
which characterised the early Irish monks and stored and § snothe 
returned the learning, with the Faith, that was sent. They the en 
have, moreover, a natural power of eloquence. To heara censure 
Basuto catechist give his instruction—with a prayer and Many « 
a song—is to learn something of sacred oratory. May it will we 
not, one thinks, have some day a use like that sacred fire sure th 
of the followers of Patrick and Columba which conquered § ove jaz 
so far? One can imagine the objection put immediately: But th 
it is false so to compare a white race with a brown. Is it Bue c 
not generally understood that these people are inferior? § cher 
It is not yet proved. ‘There is no proof produced yet that § res} 
the human nature, the present and the future, of these work, j 
peoples is any different from that of the people who en- antly 
slaved the youthful Patrick or those who looked over the ip. ca 
cliffs of England at Caesar’s approaching boats. om 
Whatever may or may not be the future there is some Bt civen 
thing of an Early Church energy in Basutoland. The Mis- fj ocecs, 
sions seethe with the highly coloured crowds on Sundays propor 
and Feast Days; hundreds going to Communion at the late Bf iduer 
Masses after walking in many miles; hundreds living at J ,. ihe 
the Mission in schoolrooms or stores for a three-days’ re- § ducat 
treat before Baptism or Confirmation. The Priest is taken ing arn 
naturally (another curious likeness to St. Patrick’s Ireland) danger 
as another chief in spirituals. So he fits into the tribal wrong 
society. He has his office, like the court of the chief, where poate 2 
the people come with ‘Affairs,’ quarrels for healing or ar- 9g... a4 
bitration; to pay their church dues, half-a-crown, or some simple 
coin, or perhaps a donkey (valued at 3/-); to bring their Biren o 
papers to have their days of penance, or work done in lieu 9 4.4.5, 
of church dues, ticked off on them. They spend all day § 4. a 
at the Mission and listen and pray with incredible endur- § -;.) 
So the 
At these gatherings one sees the failings of the people 9. , 
: with their virtues, the dangers that may lie ahead. The § ,,,. 1, 
first failing, and the essential one, is lack of sense of re; #1 re 
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sponsibility. It has been known for a woman to be bap- 
tised and leave the feast, not with her husband but with 
another man, the same day. Murders have occurred at 
the end of big feast days when, in spite of the very heavy 
censures of the Church, strong beer had been circulating. 
Many of the people, catechumens and sincerely convinced, 
will wait till their death-bed, and then be careful to make 
ure that it is really dangerous, before being baptised. They 
are lazy and aimless in spite of their prodigious endurance. 
But the Church that has made the beauty and the form of 
true character is producing in them, especially in the 
teachers, the native Priesthood and the native nuns, a sense 
of responsibility and the fundamental understanding of 
work, in a way that surprises themselves. By calling inces- 
santly upon the great positive characteristic of generosity 
this can be done. 

Another rock ahead lies in the very position of influence 
given to the Priesthood. For the priests as white men 
necessarily have buildings, gardens, and fields out of all 
proportion to the natives. They necessarily obtain a large 
influence even in the social order as employers of labour, 
as the owners of mills for grinding corn, as arbitrators, as 
educators. And for all this apparatus of the Mission, build- 
ing and the like, they demand dues. Such a position is 
dangerous to the Church, not because it is in any way 
wrong, but for a special reason to-day: because it gives 
occasion for communist propaganda, which is making its 
first attempts among the Basuto. In Basutoland life is too 
simple to create social problems. But most of the young 
men of the tribe go at one time or other to the gold-mining 
district in the Union of South Africa. Here there is all 
the appearance and sufficient of the concrete reality of 
social injustice, to make excellent friends for communism. 
So the Red emissaries are beginning to picket the route 
from the head of the mine-shaft, down which the native 
has been treated with scant courtesy, to the compound 
where he is railed off from the rest, the minority of society. 
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As the older enemies of the Faith—superstition, ignorance, 
irresponsibility, strong beer, and the like—disappear, this 
danger will grow. 

But as probabilities appear the Basuto have a better 
chance than most peoples of escaping communism—ted or 
black. ‘They have no Paris or Moscow to make the revolt. 
At home they are not exploited. And above all, the memory 
of the first news of Faith is too recent for its blessings to 
be obscured by mere propaganda. As long as the Protec- 
torate remains, the Church, with its people so in retreat, 
can be forging a Christian—perhaps an Apostolic—nation. 

Basutoland is but one example of this * other way round’ 
in the Church. What has been said applies in degree even 
to the native peoples in the industrial areas of the Union: 
the same packed churches; the same energy wanting but 
to be loosed. There it is common for a man to come for 
an instruction without food after a 8—1o hour shift in a 
mine. In the hospitals, in the compounds and locations, 
there is man power waiting for the Kingdom of God. It 
may be that this will be the replacing of that man power 
of which the Church is being robbed in Europe. 


FINBAR SynnotrT, O.P. 
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UNIQUE EXPERIMENT IN CO- 
OPERATION 


PossiBLy the above title might be considered somewhat 
of a misnomer, for the particular Co-operative Movement 
I have in mind, although inaugurated in comparatively 
recent years, is already far past the experimental stage. I 
refer to the St. Francis Xavier Co-operative Movement, in 
the Province of Nova Scotia, Canada. Its story reads like 
a veritable romance, but underneath it all it is easily seen 
that one of the chief factors at work has been unremitting 
toil and service on the part of its sponsors, for those less 
fortunately placed. 

A few weeks before he passed away, the late Sir Arthur 
Currie, Principal of McGill University, Montreal, defin- 
ing the role of the modern university in what he well de- 
scribed as ‘ the desperate battle of modern life,’ said: ‘ The 
University of to-day must not be content to be a mere reser- 
voir of knowledge, a storehouse of equipment, a base of 
supplies. Rather it must be a creator of forces for mould- 
ing human lives.’ 

The St. Xavier University, a Catholic centre of learning, 
in the eastern part of Nova Scotia, has in these late years 
been making a determined effort to do this very thing, and 
what is more, is succeeding. Unwilling to go on turning 
out graduates to seek, but not always to find, a place in the 
world, St. Francis Xavier has taken upon itself the task of 
endeavouring to lay more solid and stable economic foun- 
dations in this particular part of Canada. In other words, 
these university leaders are fashioning a new life-pattern 
for Nova Scotia. 

The economic perplexities of Nova Scotia did not begin 
with the recent so-called depression. Long before factories 
commenced to slow down elsewhere, and people the world 
over began to realise that economic changes were immi- 
nent, Nova Scotia had begun to experience a different kind 
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vince 


of discomfiture. Many of the rugged Scots, whose forbear; 


had toiled on her farms and in her fisheries, had yielded lishec 
to the lure of opportunities created by rapid industrial § P°* 
development in Western Canada, and of course still earlier § "8" 
in the United States. They had given up hope of ever hsb 
being able to make a comfortable living in their own com. ona 
munities, under conditions of hardship unparalleled in the § “P°¢ 
annals of western civilization. To such extremes had the § “2! 
depletion of the rural population gone, that many districts ounce 
had fallen below the minimum of man-power needed to a 
sustain any efficient community effort. mad | 
It was at this point that some of the professors and other J ™0"° 
members of the Faculty of St. Francis Xavier determined iciar 
to make their university something more than a college, ro 
set upon a hill, to preserve the treasures of the higher learn. ares 
ing for the privileged few. Several members of the Staff su 
at that time happened to be experts in the Science of Agri- Extes 
culture. Led by the vision of a new purpose, they first ae 
set themselves to teach the men on the farms improved J °" “ 
farm practices. That was twenty-five years ago. —_ 
Following the preliminary activities of these men, were J 
started Co-operative Creameries, Wool-growers’ Associa- a 
tions, Co-operative Stores, and Study Groups, devoted to J *Y™" 
general improvement of farm procedure. Later, members and 
of the Faculty established what was known as The People’s “ 
School, an institution similar in part to the Danish Folk- ‘ 
Schools. Here were assembled large numbers of men every — 
year, and given intensive education for a period of six § P Kier 
earni 
These missionaries were men of fire and vision. Given J "'*™S 
very little outside support, and forced to rely chiefly upon they 
their own intimate knowledge of local conditions, they § °°” 
braved all sorts of weather, travelled to every corner of the of th 
diocese, and made themselves the eloquent spokesmen for ~ 
a people sorely beset and exploited by ruthless middlemen. go 
The work kept going on, in this way, until about 1928, ial 
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vinced that only a regular Extension Department, estab- 
lished at Antigonish, could efficiently consolidate and per- 
petuate a programme of adult education, aimed at achiev- 
ing nothing less than an economic revolution. 

Two members of the Faculty were elected to study adult 
education in Canada and the United States, especially those 
aspects of it that combine academic studies with the prac- 
tical and intelligent working out of ways to overcome the 
basic economic handicaps under which the average man 
labours. The projected programme was to be concrete 
and pragmatic. It was realised that before an appeal for 
more education could be made effective, the proposed bene- 
ficiaries of that education must be assured of the five 
material necessaries of any true civilization: viz. food, 
shelter, clothing, work and play. 

And so something like seven years ago the newly-formed 
Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier, aided by a 
generous grant from one of the foundations, began to work 
on an intensive, as well as an extensive, programme. In 
furthering this work, not only have the Catholic clergy 
come into line, but leaders of all the religious denomina- 
tions of the Province have co-operated enthusiastically, and 
laymen also, irrespective of religious affiliations—business 
and professional men from all walks of life—have taken 
part. 

At first, the Extension Department confined its work to 
farmers and the fishermen who had been so ruthlessly ex- 
ploited that they were barely able to exist on the scanty 
earnings of their perilous calling. The middlemen who 
merchandised their catch had reached the position where 
they not only garnered all the fishermen’s profits, but in 
some cases even owned the tools of the trade. In this part 
of the country, however, are large numbers of coal-miners 
and steel-workers, now included within the range of the 
Extension activities. 

The work proper started with the organizing of neigh- 
bourhood groups, each consisting of from five to fifteen 
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members. These small groups selected their own leaders 
and commenced to meet weekly, in some convenient place 
—the home of one of the men, a hall, a schoolroom, or 
even a loft or a tumble-down old boathouse. Monthly 
debates and discussions were carried on. These larger 
meetings were usually addressed by some one from the Ex. 
tension Department. 

But these study clubs are only a preparation for the co- 
operative enterprises. Wherever Co-operation has failed 
in the world, in nine cases out of ten it has been where 
the people did not understand its philosophy, did not un- 
derstand its technique. and did not genuinely believe in 
it. These study clubs, leading later to co-operative enter- 
prises, have meant for these Nova Scotians a completely 
new approach to life. 

After a sufficiently long period of this preliminary cam- 
paign, all the men in the community were called together 
for a mass meeting, at which the whole situation was ex- 
plained to them; that, for example, with a working know- 
ledge of the co-operativee movement, they could materially 
improve their economic condition; and that study is vastly 
more than merely a pastime for leisure hours, unrelated 
to the practical realities of everyday life, but may be a real 
means for bringing about a much-needed economic change. 
Recent reports give a total of over one thousand such study 
clubs, with an approximate membership of about ten 
thousand. 

Study Clubs give birth to local co-operative stores, or 
buying clubs, credit unions, processing and manufacturing 
plants, and other undertakings, co-operatively controlled. 
Primary producers of all kinds are able to get further con- 
trol of their own business, by organizing for marketing 
purposes. Not only is group action necessary in this field, 
for greater economic returns, but it is impossible for small 
producers in any other way to have volume of quality and 
standard goods without it. A large portion of the people 
We are speaking of are small farmers and fishermen, and 
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their success will be determined in great measure by the 
owth of this Movement. 

The field of finance opens up great possibilities for the 
average Worker and so, to give the people some measure of 
financial independence, the Credit Union has been pro- 
moted and forms an integral part of the Co-operative 
machinery. Of the Credit Union idea, Sir Horace Plun- 
kett once said that ‘it is a discovery as important for the 
financial order of the world as steam was for the industrial 
order.’ So over thirty small Credit Unions have been 
formed, the total money controlled by these little groups 
coming to about $100,000. 

In similar fashion, the Extension Department has put 
the matter of co-operative marketing before the people, 
and such powerful organizations as the Canadian Live- 
stock Co-operative (Maratimes), the Canadian British 
Island Producers’ Co-operative, and the United Maritime 
Fishermen are the result. ‘The wisdom of carrying on in- 
dustry co-operatively has been clearly demonstrated by the 
twelve co-operative lobster factories that are already owned 
and operated by communities of fishermen. Five commu- 
nities are operating fish-plants in which they can and pro- 
cess their own catch; two own their sawmills. These enter- 
prises have not only made work, but they have also im- 
proved the conditions of labour materially. 

It is a thrilling experience to hear about—and still more 
to visit—these scattered communities of Nova Scotia where 
but a few years ago all hope had died, and despondent 
reliance upon Government relief had taken the place of 
all active efforts towards self-help. Take the story of Little 
Dover, for instance. This tiny fishing community was com- 
posed of fifty-five families, poor and simple folk. In 1929, 
they joined the organisation of fishermen; in 1931 they 
went to the woods and hauled out to their boats—by hand, 
since they had no horses—the lumber for a new lobster 
lactory. They built a wharf and a factory, and were ready 
for the Spring operations of 1932. When the banks re- 
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fused them credit, they obtained the money needed for 
equipment from a few good friends. In the first year their 
profits amounted to $4,000. With this money they paid 
off the whole of their debt, and they shared, as a bonus, 
what was left. But they did not stop with the lobster fac. 
tory; having no milk for their children, they bought goats, 
Later they built two good-sized boats. They next opened 
a school for mer. and women, and twenty of their number 
took up special studies. It is reported that they have since 
built an annexe to their school building. They have be. 
come alert and interested in public affairs. Most of the 
people have formed steady reading habits, and the entire 
morale of the settlement has changed. The story of Little 
Dover could be matched with stories of at least a dozen 
other little villages along the coast-line. 

Something new has come into the life of the people of 
these parts. Surely something is fundamentally wrong 
with our present way of training for citizenship. Our 
churches and our schools have worked incessantly for gen- 
erations, but their efforts, judging by results, have been 
nullified to a great extent by the system under which we 
are living. This St. Francis Xavier programme was, there- 
fore, initiated for the purpose of organising the people 
to explore their inherent economic possibilities. Simple 
people are not likely to study just for study’s sake. They 
must of necessity see their mental activities issue in some 
concrete results. Again, the economic question looms so 
big to-day that one might say that it is the great social, 
political, and even religious question of the hour. 

Looking ahead, the leaders of this remarkable movement 
see more co-operative stores, more credit unions, morte 
study clubs (chronologically these come first), more and 
better libraries, ownership, partial or complete, of the basic 
industries, the development of other lines of industry 
where possible to supplement that of mining and take care 
of the need for employment during slack periods; the or- 
ganising of industries such as laundries, shoe-repairing 
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shops, poultry farms, and numerous other enterprises. 
Study, however, is the first requisite. The men and their 
wives, along with their sons and daughters, are aware of 
this. What is gratifying is the fact that they not only study 
for the purpose of preparing for this work of economic 
development, but realise it is but a means to an end, the 
road to a fuller spiritual development. 

To quote from an official of the Provincial Government 
of Nova Scotia: ‘The history of the movement is simply 
the story of how an entire region, once in despair of soul, 
because of its economic despair, has been given a new stan- 
dard of living and a new spirit of courage and hope. It 
is nothing short of a miracle! ’ 

JAMES KERR 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE PRESS AND THE PAPACY. Even those who are s0 
ge to deplore the disregard of ecclesiastical news 

y the secular press can hardly have been less than 
astounded at the prominence given by the national dailies 
to the death and funeral of Pope Pius XI, and at 
their long and sympathetic accounts of his life and 
work. The phenomenon cannot be explained solely 
by the fact that, in the last years of the pontificate, 
the policy of the late Holy Father in regard to Nazism, 
Totalitarianism, and Racism had accorded more than 
hitherto with popular British sentiment. Still less is it 
explicable in terms of any real appreciation or interest in 
the immensity of his achievement for the Catholic Church. 
Too much importance must not be attached to the use 
by the secular press of such terms as ‘ Successor of Peter, 
or ‘ Vicar of Christ,’ which may be presumed to be marks 
of courtesy rather than indications of any definite belief 
in their validity, but the fact that they can be used at all 
and without quotation marks is remarkable. It is the more 
remarkable when we remember the widespread unpopu- 
larity of the late Pope in this country at the time of the 
Abyssinian war. Yet it does not seem too much to say that 
the vigorous pontificate of Pius XI has achieved something 
approaching a de facto recognition, however vague, by the 
British public of the Papal claims to primacy and leader- 
ship in Christendom. However far the elusive ‘ average’ 
Englishman may still be from de jure recognition and ac- 
ceptance, the Papacy has now come to be implicitly recog- 
nised as in fact the norm of Christian teaching and the bul- 
wark of Christian tradition, a veritable centre of Christian 
unity amidst the rising secularisms; in deed, if not in right, 
the Rock of the Church. It is a very big step, the significance 
of which will not be lost on those who long for Christian 
unity. If the belief be true that we are witnessing the 
twilight of European civilisation, the pontificate of Pius XI 
may well prove to have regained for the Papacy a prestige 
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which will enable it to play a role in the new Dark Ages 
analogous to that which it played in the old. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL DISCUSSION. Professor Otto Urbach’s 
article, ‘ Zum Gesprach zwischen den Konfessionen,’ in the 
February Hochland is an important contribution to the 
cause of Christian reunion. His main preoccupation is 
naturally with the mutual understanding of the two great 
German ‘Confessions,’ the Catholic and the Evangelical, 
and some of his observations have little or no application 
in England. Loyalty to the teachings of the original Re- 
formers, for instance, is for English non-Catholics too neg- 
ligible to be either a powerful hindrance or (as Mohler 
made it) a powerful instrument to the reunion of non- 
Catholic Christians in the One Church. But it is as true 
of England as of Germany that now, no less than at the 
Reformation, the crucial issue between Catholicism and 
Protestantism (using that equivocal term to cover all forms 
of dissident Western Christianity) turns on the doctrine of 
Grace and Nature. If, under this head, ‘ Protestantism’ 
offered any compact and consistent body of doctrine in 
direct contradiction to Catholic teaching, the prospect of 
any ultimate reunion, or even of any profitable mutual 
discussion, would be hopeless. But in fact, the writer 
argues, this is very far from being the case. The irrecon- 
cilable contradictions now lie not between Catholicism 
and ‘Protestantism,’ but within ‘Protestantism’ itself. 
Lutheranism, while professing the utmost fidelity to 
Luther, almost from the first was compelled to repudiate 
his fundamental dogmas in practice, and to revert in prac- 
tice to the Catholic doctrine he so vehemently repudiated 
that grace perfects nature and is not a mere extrinsic im- 
putation. The success of Méhler’s ‘ Symbolik ’ was due to 
the fact that it revealed objectively the authentic doctrine 
of Luther and Calvin, enabling readers to contrast that 
doctrine with that of contemporary ‘ Lutheran’ and ‘ Cal- 
vinist ’ pastors, and showing by implication that the latter 
differed little from that which Trent formulated against 
the original Reformers. Since then there has developed 
within ‘ Protestantism,’ first the rationalising Modernism 
which so telescopes grace into nature as effectively to deny 
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the latter, then the Barthian resuscitation of the original 
doctrine of the Reformers which in effect repudiates 
nature. Present-day non-Catholic Christianity, therefore, 
so far from presenting any united front against Catholic 
doctrine on the very point which caused the breach, is torn 
between two radically contradictory tendencies, to which 
Catholic doctrine offers a via media which is also a synthe. 
sis of each. Catholicism, in fact, lies nearer to each of these 
tendencies than either does to the other. The Catholic 
synthesis, with its affirmation of grace and nature, can alone 
unify the contradictions within ‘ Protestantism ’ itself. The 
objective factors which brought about the break-up of 
Western Christendom in the sixteenth century are no 
longer operative, and objectively the time is ripe for a 
profitable comparison of the doctrines of Catholicism and 
Protestantism.’ But Professor Urbach has no illusions 
regarding the immensity of the subjective, the ‘all-too- 
human,’ obstacles in the way of fruitful discussion between 
the ‘ Confessions,’ and he enumerates them with freedom 
and frankness. It is now less objective beliefs than purely 
human and indeed un-Christian failings, faults, pride and 
loyalty, that still keep us apart. Reunion, he infers, is 
now a matter of nothing so much as a radical moral purifi- 
cation on both sides, a purification which is being fostered 
by the persecution and humiliation of Christian people: 


It is not that which is Divine and True, it is that which is 
‘ all-too-human,’ that sunders us: it is human modes of speech; 
it is sin that is the divider. That sin must, on both sides, be 
ruthlessly recognised, confessed with heroic humility, confessed 
with sincere repentance; satisfaction must be done for it by a 
new and confident obedience to God. 


Every testing of the Church has its blessing in this, that it 
compels the purely ‘ human’ elements in the Church to recog- 
nise the justice of the chastisements which God permits her to 
undergo, and compels them to utilise to the full the forces of 
Faith and Love in renewed obedience. Hence it is likely that 
reunion in one faith, and in one visible Church, will come about 
not in Christianity’s days of prosperity, but in the dark hours 
of its deepest external anguish. Only under the shadow of the 
Cross will Catholics and Protestants fully understand and par- 
don one another, and come together as brothers in one free 
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communion of prayer and faith, a faith which is active in love. 
So should we be even grateful to God for every onslaught, which 
He permits, of the enemies of Jesus Christ on the visible Church, 
knowing that every such onslaught brings Christendom nearer 
to its desired unity. Every such onslaught is a contribution to 
the overthrow of purely human dominion in the Church and 
to the coming of the triumph of the dominion of God. Sub 
Cruce may the hope of Frederick Lynch be fulfilled : ‘ Perhaps 
one day the Church will suddenly be seized by an impassioned, 
ardent enthusiasm for Christ and His Kingship, and will as 
suddenly discover that she is one, after she has long sought in 
vain to make herself one.’ 


THE LANGUAGE BARRIER. Sin, in the strict sense of personal 
fault, is not the only ‘all-too-human’ obstacle to mutual 
understanding between the ‘Confessions.’ Professor Ur- 
bach understands well the immensity of the obstacle pre- 
sented by the language barrier which separates those 
brought up respectively in the Catholic and the Evangeli- 
cal traditions. Having shown that the beliefs of many 
‘Protestants ’ to-day on the subject of grace and nature are 
far nearer to Catholic teaching than they imagine, he 
continues : 


It follows that discussion and comparison of beliefs between 
the ‘ Confessions ’ can only be undertaken profitably if Catholic 
teaching on Nature and Supernature, on History and Revela- 
tion, Freewill and Grace, Reason and Faith, be systematically 
expounded. It will be said that this has been done often enough. 
That is true. But a guide-book to Japan in Japanese is no use 
to an owner who does not know the language. What 
we lack is an exposition of Catholic teaching which a Protestant 
can compare with his own beliefs. It should be understood 
quite clearly that the very language of a Protestant with regard 
to religious, theological and philosophical matters is quite differ- 
ent from that of a Catholic. The language of an educated 
Catholic is based on that of the Roman Liturgy, on that of the 
standard ‘ lives’ of the saints and spiritual writings, on that 
of Aristotelian-Thomist philosophy; and many of his expres- 
sions (e.g. ‘ works,’ ‘ merits,’ etc.) have an arrogant sound to 
the faithful Protestant. The language of an educated Pro- 
testant, at least until some twenty years ago, was based on 
Luther’s Bible, on his popular hymns, on Luther’s Catechism, 
on the phraseology of Kantian and post-Kantian philosophy ; 
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and many of his expressions (e.g. ‘ through faith alone ’) have 
a foreign and suspicious ring to Catholics. It often comes about 
that Catholics and Protestants say the same thing and mean 
something quite different or that they say something different 
and mean the same. This difference of language often makes dis- 
cussion between Catholics and Protestants over matters of belief 
practically impossible. We have only to remember that Catho. 
lics and Protestants alike are, with few exceptions, acquainted 
only with the literature of their own co-religionists to see how 
it has come about that each ‘ Confession’ has become a closed 
language-area impenetrable to the other—for few Catholics can 
be really acquainted with Luther’s Bible, or few Protestants 
with the Roman Missal. It must also be remembered that 
language is not only a means of expression for the mind, it is 
also a powerful formative influence on the mind itself. Where 
shall we find Catholic Fundamental Theology translated into 
‘ Protestantisch’? Yet there can be no doubt that such a trans- 
lation would have astonishing results: many Protestants, in- 
cluding many Protestant divines, would discover that many con- 
ceptions which they have believed to be revolutionary discoveries 
of the Reformation are in fact thoroughly Catholic, and that 
many doctrines which they have believed to be Roman and 
medieval are in fact the pure doctrine of the Reformers. An 


effort to express basic Catholic teaching in a language familiar 
and intelligible to Protestants would have a decisive effect in 
contributing to a better understanding of Catholicism on the 
Evangelical side. The conviction in the increasingly impera- 
tive necessity for a collaboration of all Christian ‘ Confessions’ 
can only come to realisation if Evangelical Christians can once 
and for all view Catholicism and Catholic teaching as it really is. 


For ‘ Luther’s Bible’ read the ‘Authorised Version,’ for 
*Luther’s Catechism ’ read ‘ The Book of Common Prayer,’ 
and the relevance of this to our own case should be evident. 
It is perhaps more a matter for regret than for self- 
congratulation that we lack the external pressure which is 
forcing German Catholics to face so bravely and imme- 
diately the task of repairing the damage inflicted on Wes- 
tern Christendom in the sixteenth century and to discover 
in common suffering just how little and how much there 
is that still really separates their non-Catholic fellow- 
sufferers from them, 
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OUR QUARTERLIES. ‘ Laicus Ignotus’ writes in The Church 
Times: 


Let a journalist pay tribute to good journalism. The Roman 
Catholic monthlies and quarterlies published in this country are 
excellent. In the selection of articles, the general excellence of 
the writing and the wide Christian understanding of most of 
the writers no Church of England publication of the same order 
compares with Blackfriars or The Dublin Review, and Colos- 
seum, the quarterly produced by a group of young Roman 
Catholics, has attractive qualities that are all its own. To me 
the January Dublin is incomparably better reading than the 
Contemporary or the Nineteenth Century. Every article is in- 
formative and provocative. 


The tribute to the current Dublin is gratifying and well- 
deserved. The articles display a competence on the various 
subjects discussed which is by no means always reached in 
the ‘secular’ reviews, and each contributor shows a real 
sense of what the function of a quarterly should be. Not 
the least achievement of the present comprehensive policy 
of the Dublin is the remarkable unity of outlook displayed 
by its very heterogeneous contributors. The editors show 
a laudable determination that the leading English Catholic 
quarterly shall not become the organ of any one ‘ school ’ 
of English Catholic thought, and in the current number 
writers rub shoulders whose more ‘ popular’ products 
might dub them as irreconcilable ‘ Rightists ’ or ‘ Leftists.’ 
Yet on the level of objective research and dispassionate 
reasoning which they attain in the Dublin, there is little 
or no sense of any fundamental disharmony—rather of the 
quite remarkable agreement which really underlies parti- 
san propaganda. This is as it should be, and the Dublin 
would be valuable if only as a vehicle for such dispassionate 
and supra-partisan work. But when all has been said of 
the very real excellence of the articles in the current 
Dublin in their own sphere, it must be recognised that that 
sphere is a limited one. Every article is in fact an article 
of information on historical or topical fact, accompanied 
in greater or lesser degree with critical comment. The 
importance of such work is not to be belittled, but we 
cannot conceive it to be the whole function of a Catholic 
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quarterly. Only in one or two book reviews is there any 
attempt to deal with theory—theological, philosophical or 
of any other kind—-and then sometimes with only a 
pathetic dilettantism which is little credit to the compe. 
tence of English Catholic thinkers in realms approaching 
those of ‘ pure thought.’ It is perhaps only to be expected 
that Anglo-Saxon Catholics should find themselves more 
at home in dealing with hard fact than with hard thinking, 
and in this the Dublin only reflects our national strength 
and weakness. But the weakness remains, and the need 
for remedy is evident.—Colosseum takes its reviewing 
more seriously, and the reviews in the current number 
reach a generally higher standard of critical acumen and 
are often really illuminating. The importation into the 
same number of Paul Valéry’s odd effort to extricate him. 
self from a bog of nominalist scepticism into an affirmation 
of human freedom likewise shows a realisation of the im- 
portance of * pure thought,’ and doubtless his mental con- 
tortions may have some value as an argumentum ad homi- 
nem to such readers as may find themselves in a similar 
bog. Bernard Wall conveys the history and ethos of 
German racism in a useful article; James Oliver flogs the 
religion-substitute forms of Liberal Humanitarianism; and 
there is a very good note on Max Jacob.—Had * Laicus 
Ignotus’ forgotten Christendom in his depreciation of 
Church of England periodicals? The current (December) 
number is particularly noteworthy for W. R. Jarrett-Kert’s 
‘Art and Society,’ and for the concluding instalment of 
D. M. Mackinnon’s study of logical positivism, which, he 
shows, ‘ offers a challenge to Catholic thought as funda- 
mental as Marxism, and a challenge which in the practical 
sphere issues every bit as much as the Communist doctrine 
in the obscuration of the dignity of man.’ Recent books 
by Catholic writers—Martin Turnell, Georges Bernanos, 
Gerald Vann, Hewin de Lubac—are the subjects of some 
very interesting reviews. 
PENGUIN, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PEACE. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—In Biackrriars (December, page 888, and February, 
page 88) there is a quotation from St. Thomas relative to peace. 
The quotation (Ila, Ilae, Q.183, a.2 ad.3) is as follows : ‘ Peace 
ceases when all seek what is their own.’ 

The latin words are: Pax tollitur ex hoc quod cives singuli 
quae sua sunt quaerunt. Now it is interesting to note that in 
the Leonine Edition of this part (from Q.123 to Q.189) of the 
Ila Ilae, thirteen Codices are cited in the preparation of 
the text. Four codices have ‘ Pax tollitur ’ (Peace ceases) and 
nine codices have ‘ Pax extollitur’ (Peace is extolled). 

If the words written by St. Thomas were these: ‘ Peace is 
extolled when all seek what is their own,’ the words can have 
a most true sense. If men seek and cherish and defend what 
is their own, and not seek to possess what belongs to another, 
peace is extolled. Nothing could do more for the preservation 
of peace if men acted in this wise. Not seeking to possess 
what belongs to others, implies essentially that men seek what 
is their own unselfishly, to the end that the rights of others 
are safeguarded. 

In like manner if St. Thomas wrote: ‘ Peace ceases when all 
seek what is their own,’ the true meaning is the same, since 
the obvious sense as judged from the context and from the 
implied reference to St. Paul’s words: ‘ Seek not what is your 
own but that which is another’s ’ (I Cor., X, 24), is as follows : 
Do not seek what is your own selfishly, to the detriment of your 
neighbour and the common welfare, then there will be peace. 
To say that no one may seek, cherish, and defend what is his 
own is tantamount to the denial of a man’s natural right to 
property. 

“One’s own’ does not therefore mean property pure and 
simple, either in the text of St. Thomas or in that of St. Paul. 
It is quite by accident that what one seeks is one’s property or 
not; the sense being : Whatsoever you seek, seek unselfishly, 
in charity and in justice. When St. Paul tells us to seek ‘ that 
which is another’s,’ he is obviously not talking of property, but 
of the edification of our neighbour in all our undertakings. If 
he meant property the sense would be: ‘ Don’t seek what is 
your Own since you possess that already, seek now to possess 
what belongs to your neighbour!’ 
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The words then ‘ Peace ceases when all seek what is their 
own’ may very easily lead people astray, if baldly stated with- 
out the essential qualification that alone gives them the mean- 
ing intended by St. Thomas and before him by St. Paul. 

Peace ceases when all seek what is their own, Selfishly to 
the detriment of neighbour and of state. The words italicised 
are the essential qualification. 


I am, etc., 
AELRED WHITACRE, O.P. 


REVIEWS 
SPIRITUALITY 


Tue Spirit or Saint Dominic. By Humbert Clérissac, O.P. 
Revised and edited with an Introduction by Father Bernard 
Delany, O.P. (Burns Oates; 6s.) 

Father Humbert Clérissac, a former distinguished member 
of the French Dominican Province, is still remembered especi- 
ally by those English Dominicans who heard the Retreat he 
preached to them at Hawkesyard thirty years ago. Thougha 
Frenchman by birth and education he had a remarkable com- 
mand of the English tongue, though in some ways the trace of 
accent and occasional oddity of idiom was an added attraction 
to his gifts as a preacher. Fortunately the text of those Re- 
treat conferences was preserved and Father Delany, the present 
English Provincial, has revised and edited it with a delicacy 
of touch combined with reverence for the original that one has 
learnt to expect from this writer of fine English and former 
Editor of BLackrriars. As he notes in his Introduction, Pére 
Clérissac was filled with an absorbing and lifelong enthusiasm 
for St. Dominic and this is naturally at its keenest when he is 
addressing a group of his own Brethren, many of them still 
in the early stages of their religious life. His purpose, as he 
himself explains in his opening words, is ‘ to make a progres- 
sive study of the Dominican idea,’ and this purpose he achieves 
so admirably that it would have been a great loss had his words 
not been committed to print and given to Catholics at large; 
for the Dominican idea, that is the spirit of St. Dominic, is a 
distinct and notable facet of the jewel of Christian spirituality 
and when expounded in so masterly yet simple a fashion as 
here, must prove of notable worth and a great practical help 
to all those who are concerned to possess themselves of the full 


treasure of the spiritual life. Hizary J. Carpenter, O.P. 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


TowaRDS FREEDOM. A Candid Survey of Fascism, Communism 
and Modern Democracy. By Sir Alexander MacEwen, 
(Hodge; 5s.) 

‘The world to-day is worshipping the idols of Bigness and 
Materialism. This may result in a great increase of production, 
put it cannot bring peace or good will to the nations. We live 
in an age in which violence is preached as a necessary pre- 
liminary to order or social reform. This is not going to con- 
tribute to the world peace for which we all sigh.’ Bigness and 
materialism are indeed devils which cloud our vision of end and 
means alike. One of the root causes of the evils under which 
the capitalist-democracies labour is the ever increasing cen- 
alization, both economic and political, which robs the indi- 
vidual more and more of the personal responsibility which is 
his right. But equally in the theories which have arisen, and 
found practical expression, as an answer to those evils, there 
is discernible the same root failure : the same worship of bigness 
and materialism, even though it be expressly denied by the up- 
holders of the theories. The end in view is the regeneration of 
aclass, a nation, a race; its redemption from economic or poli- 
tical slavery ; but the first question to be asked is whether the 
desired regeneration can be achieved by a system which per- 
petuates the very evils it ought first to remedy—the absorption 
of the person in the vast impersonal collectivity, the denial to 
the person of the im-material freedom which is anterior to, 
and ought to be regulative of, human society. The method 
adopted, or to be adopted, is the method of force; and again, 
the first question to be asked is whether any movement which 
sets out to achieve the happiness of men can hope to be suc- 
cessful if it consists in the infliction of misery, and the conse- 
quent arousing of hatred and desire for revenge. The violent 
subversion of the existing order, and the substitution in its 
stead of a system which imposes either statist-political or col- 
lectivist-economic slavery upon the masses, thereby robbing 
them of the exercise of their deepest personal rights: this, it 
seems, is the sort of practical alternative to our existing dis- 
orders. It is no wonder that many who long to see the end 
of those existing disorders are repelled alike by Right and Left, 
and long for a sane and coherent policy to which they can give 
whole-hearted allegiance, a policy which while starting from 
the idea of the person as the supreme human value, assuring 
io the person economic, political, religious freedom, at the same 
lime avoids the pitfalls of individualism as we know it, and 
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gives new life and vigour, within sane limits, to the ideals of 
social service and unity. 


Happily, there is no lack at least of impressive statements 
of such a policy. ‘We have had recently, in this country, trans- 
lations of Maritain’s True Humanism, Mounier’s Personalist 
Manifesto. From a different angle, but substantially in the 
same sense, is Sir Alexander MacEwen’s valuable study. Asa 
leading personality in the Scottish nationalist movement, his 
immediate preoccupation is to discuss the absurdities of over- 
centralization from the point of view of Scottish politics; but 
his primary problem is precisely an application of the central 
social problem of our time: devolution is not a narrow parlia- 
mentary issue, but the vital issue of freedom or slavery. Thus 
his book includes a valuable discussion of the ideas of father- 
land, liberty, democracy, fascism and communism, the ‘ good 
life’; and after a section on the specifically British problem, it 
passes to the substance of the whole essay: the idea of co- 
operative democracy, ending with an inquiry into the relation 
between religion and life. 


Devolution cannot, if it is to be part of a constructive and 
practical programme, mean simply retrogression to primitive 
conditions. There is much that is attractive in the idea of the 
completely autonomous village community ; but the task before 
the reformer to-day is the task of regaining freedom for the 
multitudes which inhabit the world of to-day—and the supplying 
of the necessities of life is part of that freedom. It is not simply 
a question of local autonomy versus centralization ; it is a ques- 
tion of achieving a right balance between them, in economics 
and politics alike, for the preservation of individual freedom and 
the promotion of the personal good of all. Thus, economic- 
ally, there is the whole question of co-operation to be discussed: 
the possibilities of co-ownership on the one hand, and on the 
other, of devolution of control. Politically, there is the business 
of delimiting the area in which centralized control is necessi- 
tated by the common good, and of restoring to the local group 
—nation or district—the autonomy which enables the individual 
to exercise more satisfactorily and fully that part in government 
which is due to him as a human person. In these questions, 
Sir Alexander MacEwen’s argument is strengthened by the 
wealth of fact he is able to adduce from the experiences which 
have been gained in this and other countries; and against the 
valuable results achieved by attempts at co-operative democracy 
he is able to set, with equal command of fact, the disastrous 
consequences of less personalist theories. 
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His realism does not forget the question of means. How is 
this revolution to be achieved, without doing more harm than 
good? He quotes Dr. Davies : ‘ Co-operation is a system which, 
without violent revolution and without injuring anybody, can 
grow within the capitalist system and gradually undermine it 
and transform it from within, and which experience has shown 
to be practically immune from capitalist attacks.’ That does 
not mean that the task is easy ; but it does mean that it is prac- 
ticable; it does mean that a new synthesis, which both in end 
and means Can approximate to the ideals of Christian socio- 
logy, is a possibility—provided that as individuals (for such a 
revolution is a personalist revolution ; and starts therefore from 
the person, cannot be the result simply of external imposition 
from above) we have the energy and courage to work for it. 

Clarity of thought is the necessary precondition of success in 
action. This book, as readable as it is realist and judicious, 
should help towards the formation of that consensus of mind 
in which alone can be found sufficient spiritual power to move 
the mountains which confront us. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 


CoMMUNISM AND CuRisTIANs. Translated by J. F. Scanlan. 
(Sands : The Paladin Press ; 7s. 6d.) 


This is a translation of the collection of essays, Communisme 
et Chrétiens, evoked in response to the famous ‘ outstretched 
hand’ offer of the French Communist leader, M. Maurice 
Thorez. ‘ The offer,’ says J. F. Scanlan in his prefatory note, 
‘was doubtless as sincere as it was misconceived, but the ques- 
tion of its sincerity or insincerity is not discussed here, and the 
tactical and vote-catching aspect of this policy . . . has been 
deliberately eschewed.’ The discussion in fact is not tied up 
with French politics of the recent past or with any historical 
event of which the veracity has been controverted. It main- 
tains a high level of understanding and of truthful and exact 
exposition, and in this it may be hoped that the 157-page ex- 
amination of Communist doctrine by Pére Ducattillon, O.P., 
may set a standard to future Catholic writers on the subject. 
He says truly: ‘It is easily said of Communist doctrine that 
it is crude; the interpretations of some of its opponents are 
infinitely cruder .... Such crude interpretations . . . . should 
.... be avoided with regard to the determinist character of 
Communism and even with regard to its materialism: and the 
caution holds good with regard to property.’ But he does not 
merely say it, he proceeds to show how and why; expounding 
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the doctrine in terms which would, in the judgment of the present 
reviewer, be acceptable to the instructed Marxist, and judging 
it without ambiguity, flirtation or bombast. One point in his 
analysis of the doctrine claims particularly serious attention, 
‘Opposition to Christianity occurs only indirectly in the de- 
velopment of Communism—through the intermediary of Ideal- 
ism. Communism developed not so much vis-a-vis Christianity 
as vis-a-vis Idealism, which was already opposed to Christianity, 
This must be thoroughly realised if serious misunderstandings, 
the first of which would be to confuse the cause of Christianity 
with that of Idealism, are to be avoided.’ Idealism, it is true, 
needs fuller examination and definition before the criticism may 
be made fruitful, but the passage suggests comparison with the 
attitude taken vis-a-vis Idealism by Emil Brunner. The essays 
by other contributors are very much shorter, and to that extent 
disappointing, since the difference in scope between a 150-page 
essay and one of thirty pages is not merely a matter of quantity. 
In this book it is Pére Ducattillon who does the work. The 
others merely have something to say. That ‘ something’ in- 
cludes * The Salt of the Earth’ by Daniel Rops, ‘ Shall Life or 
Man be Changed?’ by the Calvinist contributor, Denis de 
Rougemont, a characteristic essay on ‘ Human Personality and 
Marxism ’ by Nicolas Berdyaev, a short and challenging intro- 
duction to the problem by Francois Mauriac. 


BERNARD KELLY. 


APOLOGETICS 


THE QUESTION AND THE ANSWER. By Hilaire Belloc. (Long- 
mans; 3s. 6d.) 


The profundity and accuracy combined with simplicity and 
clarity achieved in this short book verify the belief that a 
medium for the discussion of philosophy of religion with ‘ the 
plain man’ is discoverable. It has, in fact, been discovered, 
and its application exemplified. 

But the point will be missed if these pages are read hurriedly 
and superficially. Indeed, the form of the book is almost dis- 
posed for the unfair criticism of hasty reviewers. It is brief, 
has no references, and a quite unworthy format; in fact, it has 
none of the pretensions which would be excused in a work of 
this character. 

The most effective way to point out their real quality is to 
indicate the two, evident, if not equally intended, ‘ uses’ of 
these pages : the first is that of enlightening the ‘ rational scep- 
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tic’ by ‘ logical exposition ’; the second that of providing other 
exponents with a norm, 

It is the latter ‘use’ which requires emphasis. Before 
contributing to such emphasis, the principle that a review 
should state what a book is about, requires us to say that in 
these three chapters the ‘ rational sceptic’ is supplied with 
rigorous arguments, drawn from psychology, the treatise De 
Deo Uno, and the apologetic treatise De Revelatione. But the 
main point is that he is actually supplied. It is worth examin- 
ing the book, in a further separate reading, to discover how 
it is achieved. 

The first thing that is striking is a certain unpretentious, and 
therefore not absurdly and provocatively dry, clarity of exposi- 
tion. Read contemplatively, the book is enjoyable, in the un- 
sushy, spiritual signification of the term. Why, it is not par- 
ticularly important to discover here. What is important is 
that explicit reasoning does not consist in that reactionary quest 
for the greatest possible ‘ aridity ’ and ‘ density ’ of expression 
longed for by some of its singularly unbalanced champions ; nor 
yet in the diluted solution desired by its equally ridiculous but 
more wishy-washy decriers. Neither the lugubrious pondero- 
sity which would have us reason only in set terms, and that 
uncritically if possible, nor the fatuous drift of ‘ bright ’ dilet- 
antism which smiles its benignant mediocrity on any form of 
activity which is not ‘ technical,’ critical, ‘ highbrow,’ or truly 
satirical: neither the one nor the other is necessary for the 
candid converting of the world carried on under the grave eyes 
of the Absolute. 


Secondly, allowing for the fact that the book is not written 
ior the thinkers’ thinkers of the ‘ archangel-in-retreat ’ class, 
the fidelity with which the exposition employs accurate philo- 
wphica) terminology is an object-lesson in itself. It is this 
fact, once duly noted, that shows what can be done with scru- 
pulous care, criticism and at least an intelligent amount of hard 
work. It also suggests, from the great probability that it will 
not be duly noted by a given reader, that such a programme 
may be futile if unaccompanied by bombast and other dispro- 
portionate apparatus. 


The author has sect us an example in an unpretending—per- 
haps unfortunately unpretending—guise. Almost none of our 
remarks are motived by the consideration that the author is 
this particular author, and all are prompted by unqualified ad- 
miration of a book from which the motive of ‘ edifying ’ seems 
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excluded, and the ideal of the thing-to-be-made substituted in 
its convincing simplicity and truth. 

* Transcendent ’ would have been preferable to ‘ transcenden- 
tal’ throughout. ‘ Primum mobile’ is an error for ‘ primum 
movens immobile’ (p. 36). The unity of God could have been 
proved more easily from the ‘ infinity ’ of all perfections in the 
‘Esse Irreceptum’ (pp. 48 ff.). The volitional factor of faith 
might have been mentioned (p. 113). That the implications 
of assent to revelation do not oppose the freedom of the will, 
even if they be motives conditioning the morality of its deter- 
minations, is not made clear (pp. 105 f.); and that the assent 
to revelation inhibits the processes of the intellect, though true, 
requires fuller explanation (pp. 113 f.). Also some reference 
to the specious present might have clarified pp. 95 ff. 

NorBertT Drewitt, O.P. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Les PROFONDEURS DE L’AME. By Ignace Klug. Translated 
from the German by Abbé E. Roblin. (Editions Salvator, 
Mulhouse; 45 frs.) 

This treatise is the work of a theologian, formerly professor 
of this subject at Passau, who was at the same time deeply 
versed in the psychology of the day, particularly in its medical 
aspects. He was convinced of the possibility, and indeed the 
duty of priests to make use of this knowledge in the direction of 
souls. ‘ Moral theology and moral psychology ought to cx- 
tend a hand to each other, for the motives, sentiments, psychic 
structures and their manifestations, are problems which per- 
tain to theology and psychology alike, more even to psychology 
than to theology.’ Whilst moral theology, the author states 
elsewhere, asks in any particular case what has occurred, 
psychology asks how. 

It was not the author’s intention to write a formal treatise 
of psychopathology or psychiatry; hence there is no systematic 
exposition of these subjects in these pages; they contain never- 
theless a wealth of detail concerning the structure of the soul 
with its various complexities of motives, desires, emotions and 
other trends which give life to its varied and so often, alas! 
morbid manifestations. 

Systematic exposition is not however entirely set aside; for 
in the opening chapter on the structure of the soul and its 
stratifications, the different faculties and tendencies of the soul 
are reviewed, and the teaching of Kretschmer on the varieties 
of temperaments and their effects on the personality are briefly 
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discussed, and more fully treated elsewhere. The notion of 
layers or strata, derived from psychology, is used as a conveni- 
ent analogy which in no way militates against the conception 
of the essential unity of the soul. 

Moral psychology enables us to see deeply into the soul, and 
how deep this insight may be is here fully developed. The 
soul coming intact from its Creator is infused into a germ plasm 
bearing tendencies for good and evil derived from hereditary 
factors which in their turn may be profoundly influenced by the 
varied circumstances of environment, education, social, physi- 
cal, economic and others. These combine to constitute a mass 
of obscure forces which have a directive influence on the forma- 
tion of the personality and raise problems which need to be 
understood and, in a measure, treated psychologically. But 
here the principles of moral theology and the spiritual values 
of religion need to join hands with psychology in the help 
brought to suffering souls. 

The treatise is indeed the fruit of a wide and profound know- 
ledge of souls derived from actual and intimate experience 
of human beings. 

Analysis and description of various types of personalities is 
supplemented by examples derived from the biographies of men 
of genius or of outstanding note in the world of literature and 
the drama; men who whilst possessing great qualities, yet 
nevertheless frequently showed the most distressing deviations 
from what is generally considered as a normal conduct of life. 

Returning frequently to the notion of strata in the soul, or 
we may say, perhaps, in the self, the author points out how 
there may be somewhere among these ‘ strata’ some point of 
rupture which under adverse strains brings the weak part to 
the surface to acquire a dominant influence. In other cases 
where it would seem as if the whole personality were corrupt, 
there may be some point which is solid, and which under certain 
influences may emerge to such effect as to produce a total con- 
version to the good. 

Illuminating chapters are devoted to such subjects as inhibi- 
tion and the lack of inhibition, on problematic natures, Eros 
and sex, sceptics and autonomous or independent characters, 
which are followed by a disquisition on the concepts of illusion, 
fault and sin in which various problems of insanity and moral 
disorder are discussed in their bearing on moral responsibility 
and the question of free will. 

Let it not be said, writes Dr, Klug, that the mentally ill 
have nothing to do with morals, or that morals have nothing 
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to do with them; a remark which applies not to mental dis- 
orders as such, e.g., insanities, but to those cases which lie 
between the borders of heaith and illness. 

On every page of this masterly treatise may be found mate- 
rial for profound reflections to which it is scarcely possible to 
give adequate expression here; but to recall the author’s ex. 
plicitly avowed purpose of providing for the use primarily of 
those whose task is that of direction of souls, an account of the 
complexities of human nature and its ills, we are confronted 
with the question of its practical value. To profit by this work 
in the way intended, appears to the present writer to demand a 
psychological insight and a background of psychological train- 
ing not given to all. Moreover, where the author approaches 
the practical problem of the spiritual treatment or measures to 
be taken in detail with particular cases, the counsels set forth 
seem to be, however ideal, difficult to carry out effectively in 
practice. This however is but a minor and perhaps not fully 
justified criticism. The author has not aimed at providing a 
precise guide to the spiritual and psychological treatment of 
problem cases. He is content with general indications to be 
developed according to circumstances. 

There can be no question that a careful and attentive study 
of this book will throw a flood of light on many problems with 
which moral theology alone is not by its very nature able to 
deal with. It would require great skill and much patience to 
turn to practical account the vast amount of erudition and 
practical experience contained in this treatise. It would how- 
ever form a valuable addition to the library of the moral theo- 
logian as also to that of the medical psychologist. 

The original work in the German language first appeared in 
i926 and in two years had reached its eighth edition. The 
present translation, coming ten years later, is, as far as we 
can judge, executed with extreme care and free from Germani- 
cisms. An English version should be valuable, and in congratu- 
lating the French translator, we hope that it will meet with the 
success of the original. 

Exrincton, O.P. 


HISTORY 


St. AuGUSTINE AND FRENCH TuHoucut. By Nigel 
Abercrombie. (Oxford University Press; 5s.) 
This learned little book consists of an Introduction and four 
brief essays dealing with the principles of Augustinian ethics 
and with the influence of St, Augustine on Montaigne, Des- 
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cartes and Pascal. The Introduction tells us that these essays 
are exploratory and tentative. They are intended to suggest 
‘principles of interpretation to be applied to the work of par- 
ticular authors.’ They are ‘ fragmentary chapters in the history 
of French thought,’ an attempt to determine more clearly, but 
not finally, the influence of St. Augustine on the thought of the 
three Frenchmen. Very little has indeed been done, at least in 
English, to determine the range and importance of this in- 
fluence ; and much of Mr. Abercrombie’s book is pioneer work. 
Speaking of Descartes he tells us that a great part of his pur- 
pose ‘is to make trial in English of Gilson’s method and re- 
searches ’; but the work on Pascal seems to have no such im- 
portant precursor : ‘ hitherto little attempt has been made even 
to discover the extent of Pascal’s knowledge of Augustine— 
much less the nature of his indebtedness to Augustine or the 
quality of his understanding of Augustine.’ And the essay on 
Montaigne is a sort of preliminary to that on Pascal, 

In the seventeenth century the name and authority of St. 
Augustine has to do with more than the controversies aroused 
by the Jansenist heresy. His mystical writings helped to in- 
spire those schools of spirituality which are such wonderful 
evidence of the vitality of French Catholicism in this century. 
His eager if unsystematic philosophical thinking has striking 
affinities with that of Descartes and the followers of Descartes. 
So much is well known. But why was St. Augustine so in- 
fluential? A superfluous question, if we are only considering 
Jansenism. But Mr. Abercrombie does not touch Jansenism 
until he comes, at the end of the book, to Pascal. It is not so 
generally realised that St. Augustine was no stranger, as the 
author puts it, to the fashionable movement of Neo-Stoicism 
which during the reign of Louis XIII gave to the intelligentsia 
of France ‘ the ideal ethical system of the honnéte homme.’ 
Hence in the first essay Mr. Abercrombie is very concerned to 
show that the saint only attained ‘ his definitive position . . . 
with the help of two successive pagan systems,’ the Stoic and 
the Neo-Platonic. Certainly he went far beyond these sys- 
tems; this is clearly shown in an analysis of that ‘ epoch- 
making development of his thought which can be observed in 
De moribus ecclesiae catholicae,’ composed early in 388. But 
this essay chiefly emphasises the part played in the full Augus- 
tinian synthesis by that verissima philosophiae disciplina which 
the saint inherited from antiquity. And this explains his power 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He seemed so much 
more classical than the medievals, so much closer to Cicero. 
It seems to us, however, that Mr. Abercrombie makes too much 
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of such rather scanty verbal agreement as he can find between 
Augustine and Montaigne. That St. Augustine, like Montaigne, 
was ‘excited to impatience and anger by . . . . intellectual 
arrogance or complacency in others’; that the saint, like the 
essayist, did not think ‘the flesh’ simply evil—these parallel 
positions do not mean that Augustine was a sceptic or a 
‘naturalist’ in any sense at all comparable to that in which 
Montaigne was a sceptic and a ‘naturalist.’ It is true that 
‘the Augustinianism of the first modern philosophical moralist ’ 
is described as ‘tenuous.’ But why call it Augustinianism at 
all? 

The next essay, that on Descartes, is in part a very telling 
criticism of Gilson and in part a brief sketch of the theories of 
knowledge of Augustine himself, of St. Thomas and of Suarez, 
in order to show how Descartes ‘ could easily find in Scholas- 
ticism (i.e., in those schools which were more or less Augus- 
tinian) the most encouraging analogies for his own criticism of 
Scholasticism (i.e., of Thomism).’ Gilson is criticized for having 
exaggerated the affinities between the doctrine of the Cogito and 
the thought of St. Augustine. Mr. Abercrombie (in Gilson’s 
own words) pushes ‘ la comparaison des textes jusque dans le 
détail,’ and the inquiry is certainly damaging to Gilson’s thesis. 
Yet the impression left on the reader by this comparison of 
texts may wel] be that St. Augustine was only saved from the 
Cogito by a lack of system and thoroughness in working out 
the consequences of his premisses. 

A valuable description of Suarez’ theory of knowledge leads 
to the conclusion that ‘ continuity between the . . . object of 
thought and thought itself is here as completely dissolved as in 
any Platonist theory : Suarez is already committed to some form 
of innatism.’ For Suarez the intellect knows the singular thing 
more easily than the universal; abstract knowledge of the uni- 
versal is secondary, it is derived from the intellectual knowledge 
of singulars; and ‘. . . abstrahere speciem nihil aliud est quam 
... efficere speciem.’ Cartesianism is not far off. Let us hope 
that before long Professor Abercrombie will give us at greater 
length the results of his researches in this matter. It would 
be most interesting to see the whole question of the relation of 
Descartes to Suarez thoroughly explored. 

Incidentally it seems rather meaningless to say that the ‘Aris- 
totelian metaphysics . . . has the defects of its merits.’ And 
when Mr. Abercrombie describes what he calls ‘ the highest 
common factor of Thomism ’ as ‘ this crabbed system ’ he seems 
to be yielding to prejudice. 

After Descartes, Pascal. Mr. Abercrombie is inclined to de- 
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preciate the extent and importance of Pascal’s Augustinianism. 
Fine and careful distinctions are so needed in this matter be- 
cause the name of Augustine has been so glibly attached to the 
Jansenist movement, this movement has been so glibly iden- 
tified with pure and primitive Christianity in a corrupt age, and 
Pascal himself has been so clumsily treated by critics who are 
incapable of distinguishing, in so complex a character, the Jan- 
senist from the Catholic and the sceptic from the believer. 
For Aldous Huxley, Pascal is simply The Christian. For Cousin 
he was not a believer at all. For some Catholic ‘ pascalisants ’ 
he is Jansenist in theology, Catholic in his prayer. For many 
Protestants he is Protestant in both. Indeed, he is too complex 
for his critics unless they can bring to him a mind at once 
subtle, learned and Catholic. Who doubts this should read 
Bremond’s marvellous analysis (in the fourth volume of his 
great ‘ Histoire ’) and see therein exercised some of the subtlety 
and attention that Pascal both claims and rewards. Here, of 
course, we are only concerned to estimate his debt to St. Augus- 
tine. The most interesting comparison made in this essay is 
that between the pascalian ‘ Grandeur et Misére’ and a text 
from the De Peccato Originali. Pascal almost but not quite 
quotes the text, and the difference he makes to it just suffices 
to make it a good example of Jansenism in act of generation. 
The rest of the analysis is very ably done, though a suspicion 
is left in this reviewer’s mind that not enough emphasis is put 
on the real originality of Pascal. We are told, at the end, 
that we have seen how far and in what manner he follows St. 
Augustine ; we are not told how far and in what manner Pascal 
was original. Perhaps this is too much to expect. But surely 
the Professor’s assurance that he knows just how far Pascal 
‘followed ’ is rather disconcerting, No doubt a man may ‘ follow 
Augustine ’ without doing so simply out of respect for his au- 
thority; and that this was Pascal’s way is not denied. But 
surely a fuller, more real and alive inquiry into the Augustinian- 
ism of Pascal would not have omitted to stress the very personal 
and original manner of his thinking. For us this omission 
spoils the essay. What is given is a clear and able comparison 
of the letter of the texts. What is not given is a light on the 
spirit of which these texts are the expression, on that spirit 
which was certainly preoccupied with the same few, dominant, 
characteristic ideas as was that of St. Augustine, but which 
seems to have drawn them, to an extraordinary degree, from 
its own experience. Mr. Abercrombie’s treatment, very search- 
ing as far as it goes, does not go far into the mind of its 
subjects, 
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After all, perhaps this is just as well. If the scope of these J bornly 
essays is limited their conclusions stand out so much the more § fessor 
firmly and clearly. Mr. Abercrombie has confined himself to § 4 Car 
little more than the letter of the texts; but he has compared J the w 
them very thoroughly (considering the book’s brevity); he has Dr. 
come rapidly to precise conclusions. All who distrust text-book philos 
groupings and vague generalization should be grateful. of the 

KENELM Foster, O.P. sober 
with s 

NOTICES 
Tue Lessons AND GOSPELS FOR THE SEASON OF LENT TAKEN § TuE | 
FROM THE Roman Missa. With an Introduction by Conrad B 
Pepler, O.P. (Dent, for Hague & Gill; 5s.) Thi: 

‘In a Lenten sermon, attributed to St. Augustine, the § for it 
preacher admonished his tlock to ‘‘ listen carefully as is your § lems | 
wont to the Scripture lessons read to you in church and re-read § writte 
them in your homes.’’’ The idea has prompted Messrs. Hague § a thec 
and Gill to offer us this most excellent of all books for daily J consci 
Lenten reading and meditation—the Church’s own selection of § now y 
readings from the Word of God. Father Pepler contributes § note c 
an admirable and stimulating introduction, packed with theo- § the sp 
logical, historical, liturgical and exegetical learning, as well as § great 
much practical good sense. ‘An intelligent use of these lessons § of any 
and gospels will help us to partake ever more fully of the spirit § and C 
of Lent, and of the ever living tradition which links us to those One 
zealous exercises of the early Christians, in ever closer union § anfort 
with the Church who stretches timeless across the centuries.’ § in soci 
It goes without saying that the printing and binding are § countr 
beautiful. V.W. Austrz 

momet 
APPROACH TO PuiLosopHy. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (Sands; § Provic 
5s-) Lord’s 

The particular sciences turn in their tracks when they come The 
up against the final meaning of the concepts they use. They § ‘anslz 
are still active, still successful, but in one way they have worked 
themselves to a standstill. Hence the increasingly felt need 
for philosophy, not only to co-ordinate a mass of detail, but THE M 
also to give a view of reality as a whole. E 

Yet philosophy cannot be taken from a teacher like a suit The 
of ready-mades off a peg, though some of the manuals claim § is dev 

‘ to do for you like a mental Montague Burton. To express the § faint ¢ 
matter more technically, philosophy must be approached episte- § the d 
mologically before it is treated systematically. We must stub- § Thom: 
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bornly work at the dialectic of experience, and though, as Pro- 
fessor Gilson has observed, there may be no excuse for being 
a Cartesian, the Metaphysical Meditations of Descartes point 
the way to be taken. 

Dr. Hawkins’s essay sets out to show the necessary place of 
philosophical thinking in our knowledge and to indicate some 
of the essential structures in perennial philosophy. His is a 
sober study in neutral tones, and his argument is not splashed 
with salesmanship. 

T.G. 


THE Poor AND OuRSELVES. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by 
Barbara Wall. (Burns, Oates; 2s. 6d.) 


This little book is remarkable not for any problems it solves, 
for it does not attempt to solve the very large number of prob- 
lems it raises, but for the disarming charity with which it is 
written. It does not bludgeon consciences to the acceptance of 
a theory, but with perfect frankness and truth examines the 
conscience of our generation, especially the generation of those 
now young, in face of the present fact of destitution. The key- 
note of the book is in this sentence, ‘ To open one’s eyes on 
the spectacle of social destitution is not so easy: it requires a 
great deal of love.’ And for this reason it is difficult to think 
of any book more apposite as a preliminary to sociological study 
and Christian social action. 

One criticism: where, on p, 58, the author regrets as ‘ an 
anfortunate necessity ’ that there should be ‘ a sort of hierarchy 
in social justice ’ by which ‘ the worker and peasant of our own 
country is more directly dear to us than his distant brothers in 
Australia or the Argentine’ he seems to have overlooked for a 
moment that the order in question is in fact the order of Divine 
Providence and is in keeping with the concrete nature of Our 
Lord’s Incarnation. 

The book of 83 pages is well produced and is fortunate in a 
translator who might almost have written it herself. . 

-K. 


Tue Mystery oF Sacririce. A Meditation on the Liturgy. By 
Evelyn Underhill. (Longmans; 2s. 6d.) 

The purpose of this book, part meditation, part anthology, 
is devotional. Such qualification is not meant to damn with 
faint praise, but to give this finely wrought work its due, for 
the devotion it inspires is in complete harmony with St. 
Thomas’s definition ; with such a stimulus the will readily gives 
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itself up to the service of God, finding here its point of focus 
in the Eucharist. The Preparation, Oblation, Intercession, Con- 
secration and Communion are taken as the five ‘ moments’ in 
the single Act. Upon each there is a meditation followed by 
illuminating passages from the historic Liturgies of East and 
West. Liturgical Prayer must enlighten the understanding and 
kindle the heart if it is to avoid danger of formalism and bare 
legal observance; and for that reason personal meditation on 
the Liturgy is an indispensable factor for those who are bound 
to its performance. Although the book is primarily written for 
those who follow the Anglican rite, this need in no way limit its 
use to Anglicans. Its spirit and its content are Christian, Many 
of the sources it draws from are the living springs of the 
Church’s ancient Liturgies, still used by our fellow-Christians 
in the East, which to many of us in the West remain closed 
books. A.T.-A. 


Tue Cuant. A simple and complete method for teachers and 
students. By V.G.L. (Herder Book Co. ; 5s.) 

A thorough and systematic course of training in Gregorian 
chant, following the Solesmes method. The author’s own prac- 
tice in teaching is produced here in an accessible form; and its 
lessons are the fruit of long experience and expert knowledge. 
Hence they are easy to follow and bear no trace of superficiality. 
The representation of the notes of the diatonic scale by numerals 
is systematically used, and is to be specially recommended for 
its facility in blackboard work. While the training in technique 
is thorough, there is a proper insistence on the true purpose of 
the chant and its subordination to the text. The medieval 
writer quoted gives the author’s terms of reference : 

‘ The bounden duty of praise that is our vocation has not only 
to be performed with exactitude and completeness, but also beau- 
tifully and attractively. We must accordingly become crafts- 
men in our art so as to be able, with skill and charm, to render 
to God our Sacrifice of Praise.’ This is a most able and prac- 
tical manual, and its tenor and method are perfectly English. 
A fitting companion to the well-known Grammar of a 

A.T.-A. 


Tauiessin Locres. By Charles Williams. (Oxford 
University Press; 6s.) 
The best poetry of this book has a quality immensely rare in 
modern literature. It has something genuinely heroic, a sense 
of glory rather like that of the great epics, 
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‘ Numbers crashed; Taliessin saw Gawaine 

fail, recover, and fail again ; 

he saw the Dragon sway ; far away 

the household of Lancelot was way lost in the fray ; 
he saw Bors fling 

company after company to the aid of the king, 

till the last waited the word alone.’ 


Unfortunately, passages as clear as this are very rare. Most 
of the glory is hidden in a darkness more impenetrable than 
that which obscures Blake’s Prophetic Books. Those who take 
up this book must be prepared to read patiently until the lucid 
interval comes. But for some it will be well worth the waiting. 


G.S.S. 


OrTHODOXY. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed and Ward: Uni- 
corn Books; 1s.) 


Canon Charles Smyth has written recently, ‘ It was given to 
Chesterton, more than to any other single individual, to change 
the intellectual climate of his age... He was able to demon- 
strate with a wealth of paradox and with an enormous sense 
of fun that if anything was stuffy and pedantic and intellectually 
obsolete and obscurantist and dreary and second-rate, it was 
not the Christian religion, but the procession of religions and 
philosophies that claimed to be intellectually and morally 
superior to Christianity. His bowling was so unconventional 
according to the decorous conventions of the devout agnostic, 
that conventional agnosticism, the ethical rationalism of that 
age of refined but muddled thinking, was quite unable to stand 
up to it. The result is that at the present time the Christian 
side is in, and has in fact been bowling for a considerable 
period.’ We are so accustomed to blush for his bowling, and 
to take his achievement for granted, as to overlook the debt we 
owe him. This cheap reprint of Orthodoxy comes at a fitting 
moment to remind us how he did it; but much of it is none 
the less relevant to-day. A pity, however, that there is no in- 
dication of the date of original publication, or enlightenment 
for a new generation regarding those names and allusions which 
ae no longer relevant, or even intelligible except to the his- 
trian. The volume is one of a set of four new ‘ Unicorns,’ of 
which the other titles are Belloc’s Survivals and New Arrivals, 
Fanfani’s Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, and, most 
ambitious of all, Allers’ Psychology of Character. 


V.W. 
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STAIRCASE TO A STAR. By Fr. Paul Bussard. (Kennedy, New 
York; $1.50.) 


This is a collection of stories, each of which is designed to 
illustrate some great religious truth. Each of the stories js 
preceded by an ‘ argument,’ which, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, puts the truth more clearly and forcibly than does the 
story. The latter feature Pierrot and Columbine and are pur- 
posely unrealistic. But Fr. Bussard has not the gifts necessary 
for this kind of story-writing. He is not a poet, and has neither 
a ‘ fairy ’’ imagination nor the power to make the events of his 
stories symbolise those of real life. They are written in an 
‘ art-prose ’ which increases their unreality. Against them the 
hard clear arguments stand out like steel against cotton-wool. 


G.S.S. 


Tue Enicma or James II. By Malcolm V. Hay. (Sands; 8s. 6d.) 


The very able writer of this book has already shown in a 
previous publication reviewed in these columns, Wéinston 
Churchill and James II, that he is quite as determined as Dr. 
Johnson was that ‘ the Whig dogs shall not have the best of 
it,’ even in that field of history in which they have so long 
reigned unchallenged. In a fine piece of original research he 
builds up a strong case for a reversal of the unfair judgment 
passed by posterity on the last Stuart King. Step by step, he 
establishes his thesis that the received history of the Revolution 
of 1688 is founded on deliberate fabrications, uncritically handed 


on down the centuries, and finally ‘ given classical form by the Spe 
genius of Macaulay.’ A very different James II emerges from J Studi 
his pages from the cruel, incompetent, intolerant, insincere, J armeli 
contemptible figure of received tradition. Mr. Hay does not fathers 
mince matters, and writes with honest indignation of those who § Chare 
propagate scandalous and defamatory accusations, and form §\¢ asso 
reckless and ill-considered judgments. He deserves a hearing, July imy 
but whether long-seated prejudice will concede it to him is per- §'e supy 
haps doubtful. The s 
R.B. docume: 

Persian 

SociaL IDEALS or St. Francis. By Fr. James Meyer, O.F.M. am 
xpeditt 


(Herder Book Co. ; 7s. 6d.) 


For some years the Franciscan tertiaries in the United States 
have been debating what exactly is the Franciscan message for 
the world of to-day and what exactly is the Franciscan life 
which, if lived, could change the world. After much discussion 
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a Tertiary Congress drew up a three-point programme, which 
states (1) To commit no sin of heart or hand for the sake of 
goods of fortune; (2) To observe moderation in acquiring and 
enjoying all goods of fortune; (3) To share goods of fortune 
with God and neighbour—not only in point of almsgiving in 
acordance with means, but chiefly in ordinary dealings with 
illow men, in business and social life, in spending and invest- 
ing. The Congress debated this, and many eminent speakers, 
including Dominican tertiaries, Benedictine oblates and a Domi- 
aican priest helped the deliberations. Now Fr. James, O.F.M., 
has taken the programme and made it live in what might well 
ie called eight lessons in applied Christianity. Many who are 
aot Franciscan tertiaries might read with profit what Fr. James 
has to say on the ‘ Dignity of Man,’ ‘ God and Property Rights,’ 
‘Voluntarism v. Compulsion,’ etc. The book gives some idea 
of the force that the Franciscan tertiary movement (and dare 
2 Dominican tertiary apply this to himself and his brethren?) 
could be in the world if the tertiaries meant to live their ‘ life ’ 
as St. Francis meant it to be lived. One point of interest at 
the Congress which adopted the three-point programme; part of 
ihe draft of point three was deleted; this read, ‘ buying and 
vlling less with a view to profit than with a view to bestowing 
tis money and property where and as they will do the most 
good.’ 
R.P.W. 


\pOTRES DU CHRIST ET DE Rome. By Georges Goyau. (Editions 
Spes; 15 frs.) 

Studies by this well-known writer on the Missions: The first 
Carmelites in Persia; Marquette; the Beginnings of the White 
Fathers; the Uganda Martyrs, ete. 

Characterised by the careful documentation and terse style 
we associate with this writer. As becomes a Frenchman, he is 
luly impressed by the collateral benefits of Latinisation—hence, 
ve suppose, the words ‘ et de Rome ’ added to the title. 

The study on the Carmelites in Persia is purely historical and 
documentary. There are no signs in it of any interest in 
Persian thought or of any criticism of the mixture of politics 
and missionary ambitions which inspired these sixteenth century 
expeditions ‘in Persidem.’ 


C.R. 
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